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The GEORGE 


“M. GREEN YE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 
Home tor Music Students combines the advantages of 
able instruction, approved methods and a musicai 
home with all of its privileges. Special inducements 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application 
George M. Greene, 425 West 22d Street, New York. 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 


for engagements 
Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


) 8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., 
} 141 Montague treet, Brooklyn 


Resumes Teaching October g 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, . Mass. 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI'S METHOD,” 


Call at ay West 42d Street, New York, 


Dr. CARL 


Srupioe N.Y. 


MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 Kast 16th Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso, 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
038 West 434 Street, New York. 


_ EDWARD SCHLOMAN 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garzia). 
Sreciactins— Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 14 Livingston Place 





Mk 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York 
Mr CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scwarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, s 260 Lenox Ave., New } York, 


E. A. | 





»ARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DEN NISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 


musica! study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 


Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS 


Studio, 9 East s7th Street. 





EMIL 10 AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 


“AMERIC AN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


Hall, Chicago, Ill, 
ication. 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 








Chickerin, 
free on ap 


Catalogue mailed 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Care of Behr Bros. & Co,, 81 Sth Ave., New York. 


HE RMANN WETZLER, 
Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 


Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann. 
Piao, Composition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 


| Practical Standpoint,”’ 


| tions, 





Address care of Tux Musicat Courter. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Author of “Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
* Voice Training Exercises,” *‘The Voice from a 
“Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. 

Studio, 36 East a3d Street, New York. 


THE VOICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c,, both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, * THE HARDMAN,” 
128 sth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwsrrrurs, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 56: sth Avenue, New York, 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at tog East roth Street, New York. 


Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


Moe. CL ARA POOL E, 


Concert, Ok Opera. 


Mme. ADELE 





Prima Donna, Contralto ; 
Permanent address, 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
s East S7th | Street, New York, 


ISIDOR P HIL Ler, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de C hateaudun, Paris, France. 


M. 





PHIL IPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

844 Liidzow Str., 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio, 
Address care UBEN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
I 


JEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, MM. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 


published by 


Berlin, Germany. 








Per- 
_159 East 63d Street, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Mr. J. F. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 








N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 
Medallist— Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academ ~-- Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 








Mus GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Hames: 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Strest, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


p’'ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough 
brilliant finish; voices restored; specia 
teachers 








MME. 





Muze. FLORENCE 


course for 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal! Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano, 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 129 ) Best 8ad Street, New York. 


MME. 


Professor of 











Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTE iN, 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West goth Street, New York. 





Miss L. WHEEL WRIG HT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Address care of Tur Musical Covurirr 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, 
Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 


7 Huntington Ave., Boston. 








HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
roo East 81st Street, New York. 
Moe. A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Piaziog., 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPEC TY. 


Present address 
Wm. A. Pond '& Co. , 25 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr., Berlin, W., Germany. 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 

Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, D Seng, 
Vowel gg med Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English 











Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 





torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accomp t 
for Concerts, Tonza Savuvacs. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3to4P. mM. 


2MILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West aoth Street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1 7 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss MARY M, HOWARD, Principal. 


CLARA E, SHILTON, ‘ 


Soprano— Oratorio and Concert. 


gt Orchard street, Chicago, Ill. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


GONZALO NUNEZ 
Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 


Address care Behr Bros & Co., 81 Fifth Avenue, 
___New York. — 


MMe. 








LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
ts2 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Chickering ial Building. 


roundwork, | 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Chery of Music, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MAX TREUMANN, 
Rashone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
tu 142 East 58th Street, New York. 





ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, Violin. 
PAUL MIERSCH, ’Cello. 
Soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th St., New York, 


MISS A. MARGARET GOETZ, 


MEZZO-SOPRANO CONTRALTO, 
Concert and Oratorio, German Lieder a specialty. 
Address care Root & Sons Music Co,, 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





| Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of InrexNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 








Leading Bands. 
G|!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 











S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y. 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
arties. 











THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 


REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

J. ELLER, Oboe. F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 

O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIEPER, Horn. 

C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks), Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have tree admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





THE VIRGIL PRAOTION OCOLAVIPR.,. 
‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIE Rive KING. 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DiFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure . CLAVIERS RENTED 


AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
331 East 14th street,  /[NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
et one OF MUSIC, 
LEADING ARTISTS. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 








Concerts, Receptions, 
&c,, arranged. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 





In addition to their own very popular publications, | Salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in | Atjantic. Information regarding all musical 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth oh Ye 
Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal | attractions. Correspondence solicited. 
foreign editions, 
New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, e 

Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and W i n Ss Ow n ’ 


all other Musical Instruments mailed free. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest ros. Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, Ki. Y. 


Massrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 











New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIRECTOR. 











ESTABLISHED 1867, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All branches of Music taught by com- 


petent teachers only. 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


216 Sith Street, Chicago, tM, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


3 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs, qnanerse M. Tuurser, President. 
on. Witttam G. Cuoarts, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Mr. Epomuno C. Sranron, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 
FACULTY: 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch, Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 

Mr. Oscar ceenget. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor af Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, 
Répertotre—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 

Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


"iano. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. | 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. 


Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G, Huneker. 
Preparatory—Piano. 
Miss Mabel Phipps. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 
Organ. 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren. Mr. Horatio W. Parker. 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin, 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 
Viola 


1sea. 


Fiute—Mr. Otto Oesterle 
Oboe—Mr, Arthur Trepte. 
Clartonet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 

Cornet—Mr. Car! Sohst. 

Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 

Composition—Dr. Dvorak 
Harmony and Counterpoint. 

Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein. Mr. F. Q. Dulcken. 

Solfeggio. 
| Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelii, 
Miss Leila La Fetra 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
} Orchestra~—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
Mr. W. V. Holt. 
Jtaltan—Signor Pietro Cianelli, 
Stage Deportment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
A ccompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year, 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 
Ya.m tol? m.and 2to 5 p.m, 

Harp, Cello and all Orchestral Instruments 
tember 15, 9 a m,to 12m, 

Vielin—September 15, 2% to 5 p. m. 

Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from @ to 12, 
and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 

Composition—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m. to 
12m. and 2 to 5 p. m,. 

Chorus—November 2. from 8 to 10 p.m, 

Orchestra—Novewber 7, from 4 to 6 p.m. 

For further particulars address 

EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Assistant 
History of Music 
Diction 


Sep- 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near 


Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA,-~ - 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT 


ROYAL 


Director, 


PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 





All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systématic instruction in all branches of 
music, 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 


A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

| Lectures on History of Music every Saturday, 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible location. 
Spacious and finely appointed studios, 
Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 





desirable boarding places. 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1, 
Stadents can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
Ensemble, Quart«t and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A‘sthetics of Music, Italian 


Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 


Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Instruction in all branches of Music—Instrumental, Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most progressive methods. Appointments unsurpassed. 
For illustrated catalogues address GILBEKT R. COMBS, Director. 


American fame. 

















Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrr on 
application. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


—or— 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
October 1. 











Address 35 Union Square, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Wusic. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


UNIVERSITY or TORONTO, 


Honors granted, including degrees of 
Mus, Bac, and Mus, Doc, 


education after the 


Thorough musical 
European conserva- 


methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Calendars address 


F. H. TORRINGTON, Director, 
TORONTO, CANADA, 








Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA. 
ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN'’S AGENCY, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS aDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications 6f 
CHAPPELI|L & CoO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c«c CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., : 
EIOPWOOD ck CREW, 
EIOUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
J-.éc J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
{#™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 








London, England. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Jz. RAYNER, - - - 
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( UR Productions of the present year are 












the finest we have ever offered, and 


NMATIOGANYWD 


KINDS OF 


yepresent both in extertor finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence AND ALL 
We 


in Piano Manufacture. 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT ; 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


‘The Towers Schoo! of Vocal Music, 


NEW YORK, 
For imparting the best possible instruction in Voice 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 
Director, JOHN TOWERS, pupil of Pinsuti 
Loncon), and Kullak and Marx (Berlin), 
Catalogues mailed tree on application. 
9 K. 17th St., off Union Square, New York. 


NOTICE. 


+ 


them the critical 





solicit 


jor 
EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


‘FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, 


NEW YORK. 


— -GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


eramination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public ° 






















CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


LEADING 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


| Wi'ham Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 

Examiners ' Albert Ross Parsons, A, C. M 

Dudley Buck, /’resident 

Albert Rows Parsons, / / , 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d / /* tent 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Departs 

Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director 

Charles B, Hawley, Afusical Director 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distanc»., 


Circulars sent on application, Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas 


19-21 KB. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


zu veka, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
weline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
erite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal 
Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts 
the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities 
Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London,"’ 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera. 


PRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


GN Academy of Opera in 
| PA English will be opened at 
| Chickering Hall on October to, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession. All 
standard operas will be in study, 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 


their répertoire. Personal appli- 


cations received daily, between 9 


A. M. and 1 p. M,_ beginning 


September 26. 


2 * 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
of the members, A fencing master and com- 
will also be attached 


petent ‘ répétiteurs "’ 


to the institution. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be seut, pre- 
| paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


| Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
| Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Gonzalo Nufiez 
| Marie Roze 
| Alfred Griinfeld 
| Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
. C. Carl 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Emily Winant 
ena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Louis Lombard. 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
| E. M, Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C, Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
| Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
| Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
| Achille Errani 
C. Jos, Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
| Frank Taft 
C. M, Von Weber 
| Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
| Charles Rehm 
| Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
| Karl Klindworth 
| Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
| Wm. R. Chapman 
| Montegriffo 
| Mrs. Helen Ames 





the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 

m. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 
Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 


Thomas Martin 

Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseff 

Julia hivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A.L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Cari Retter 

George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 
W.Edward Heimendah! 
S. G. Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutten 

Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 
Adele Le Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickerin 
Villiers Stanfor 

Louis C, Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr, and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adelie Lewin 

Pauline Schiifler-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 


W. H. Sherwood 
Foren ce Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W, Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G, W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A, Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 


Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hi&ndel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 

ary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr, and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J, Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H., Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C, Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 
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America, commences in New York on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8, and lasts until Friday, October 14, during which 
week there will be a general suspension of business 
in all lines. As THE MUSICAL COURIER wishes to do 
all in its power to aid everyone in having a good time 
on this interesting occasion it has been decided to 
merge the issues of October 5 and 12 into one mon- 
ster number, to appear on Saturday, October 8. 

«* It would be manifestly impossible to bring outa 
paper up to our standard in the midst of a festival 
week, and it is deemed better to contribute our share 
to the celebration by bringing out a paper the like of 
which has never been seen in music journalism. 
will be the largest MUSICAL COURIER ever published 
and wil! have a circulation of 25,000. 

The musical department will be of unusual inter- 
est, containing special articles of an appropriate na- 
ture, and a large number of portraits never before seen 
in this country, besides the general attractive features 


of the regular issues. A notable contribution from 


the pen of Mr. W. J. Henderson on the subject of | 


‘Music in the Days of Columbus ” will be consistent 


with the object of this special number. This special 


number also inaugurates the special work which THE | 


MUSICAL COURIER will perform in connection with 
this Columbian year, including all the musical events 
of the exposition at Chicago. 

The trade department will be enlarged and will 
contain all of the news of the music trade, many 
articles of value to all interested in the piano and 


HE Columbian celebration, which promises to be 


the greatest event of its kind ever witnessed in | 


It | 


| organ business, and an extended discussion upon a | 
question of vital importance to all dealers, on which 


subject over 200 dealers alone have contributed their 

| eotadins, It will also contain a corrected table of 
vibrations of the standard pitch, 435 A, and much 
other matter that will make it a paper worthy of care- 
ful reading and preservation. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is circulated in every State 
of the Union and throughout Canada and Europe 
through its subscriptions, and is the only music 
journal handled by the American News Company, the 
Western News Company, the Manhattan Elevated 
News Company, and the other general distributing 


| agencies, 





THE DATES OF THE SEASON. 


ERE are the dates of the Philharmonic Society, the 
Symphony Society and Oratorio Society con- 
certs and public rehearsals. A glance at them will 
suffice to prove that though we will not have grand 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, we will yet 
garner sufficient music before the season is finished. 
The public rehearsals and concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society for the coming season, the fifty-first of 
the society, are to be given on November 18 and 19, 
December 16 and 17, January 13 and 14, February 10 
and 11, March 3 and 4 and March 24 and 25, at Music 
Hall. Anton Seidl is to be the conductor. Further 
particulars of the series are to be announced early in 
| October. 

The Symphony Society is to give a series of six 
| afternoon and six evening concerts this coming sea- 
| son, under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, at 

Music Hall. The evening concerts will occur on 
| Saturday evenings, November 12, December 3, Jan- 
uary 7, February 4, March lland April15. The after- 
| noon concerts will be given the Fridays preceding 
| these dates. 

The Oratorio Society's season is to consist of four 

afternoon and four evening concerts. The dates ar- 


| country, and consequently neglect to 


either. That leaves one composer, A. C. Mackenzie ; 
for it is just possible that Theodore Thomas in his 
intense self absorption may overlook the fact that Dr. 
Antonin Dvorak will have become a resident of this 
invite him, 


Nous verrons, 





A MAN WITHOUT AN ENEMY. 


N appropriate inscription for the late Patrick 
A Sarsfield Gilmore's last resting place would be 
“Here lies a man who lived without an enemy.” As 
if to give the lie to the commonly accepted fallacy 
that 
enemy breeding set, Mr. Gilmore's career was one of 
unexampled popularity and homage winning from his 
fellow musicians and the public alike, He was 
magnetic man who understood thoroughly his musi- 
cal limitations and consequently accomplished won- 


musicians are a cantankerous, quarrelsome, 


a 


ders in his chosen field. 
kind, and no figure in the musical community will be 


He died at peace with man- 


more missed than that brave gentleman and earnest 
music lover, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. May he rest 


in peace. 





COLOR AND SOUND, 


N a pair of excellently considered articles about 
«Color and Sound” the «Music Review,” of 
Chicago, Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason has the following 


in 


pertinent things to say about his theme: 


Even as late as Bach, and in that composer's works, are to be found 
harmonic successions that sound crude and harsh to our ears—and these 
not alone in his polyphonic writing, produced incidentally by the moving 
voices, but also in some of his choral harmonizations. The fact is that 
even in his day the harmonic sense had not reached a point of develop 


ment where tonality was fully appreciated. Of course, harmonic sense 


| as we know it had not been formulated, and the attention was chiefly di 


| rected to the motion of voices rather than to the harmonic combinations 


which they produced, The principles of consonance and dissonance re- 
ceived the chief consideration, and questions of naturalness in the suc- 
cessions or relatior ships of the harmonies involved occupied a subordinate 
position. I do not mean to imply that these received no consideration, 
such was not by any means the case, but it was chiefly the more obvious 


relationships that received the attention, and that mosily as a matter of 


| necessity. 


| ranged are, for the afternoon concerts, Friday, Novem- | 


ber 25; Thursday, December 29; Friday, 
17, and Friday, April 7. 
be on November 26, December 30, February 18 and 
April 8. The Symphony Orchestra, the 
Society chorus of 500 voices, and special vocal soloists 


February 
The evening concerts will 


| rosch will conduct. 





MORE EXPOSITION NEWS. 


HE following is the latest news from that seat 
of music at Chicago, the music bureau of the 


T 


Columbian Exposition : 


September 22, 1892. 
Second announcement regarding American compositions. 


| sions, but the mind does not fully grasp their relationship 
Oratorio 


Music was viewed principally from a melodic standpoint, and harmonic 
treatment rather as an outgrowth of polyphonic design than as an inde 
pendent factor in the production ot musical effect. Bach fuguesare not at 
the present day an interesting form of music for the average person—not 


alone because the form of expression is ‘‘antiquated,’’ but because the 
listener does not bring to the hearing the same qualifications possessed by 
those music lovers who lived in Bach's time rhey hear the same notes 
—and yet do not hear them—-that isthe physical ear receives the impres 
Musical peo 
ple of Bach’s day were accustomed to follow the interweaving of the 


parts, and because their training and experience had been chiefly in rela- 


| tion to works in the polyphonic style they could mentally grasp the rela 


are to take part in the concerts, and Mr. Walter Dam- | 


tionships of many moving voices to an extent which is impossible to a per 
son with the same average amount of experience in listening to music of 


| the present day. 


Yet the harmonic sense has progressed in its development to such a de 
gree that many combinations which would have been entirely unintelligible 
to even the highly educated (musically) of Bach's day, and might even have 
produced a feeling of horror, seem perfectly satisfactory now. But, as an 
extreme illustration of the principle involved, let us imagine a highly ed- 
ucated musician of the time of Palestrina, familiar with the style of that 


day and accustomed to regard that as the highest and most truthful form 


| which could be employed for musical expression, and suppose him trans 


Under date of June 30, 1892, the following announcement | 


was made by the bureau of music: 

‘‘The musical director desires to include in the programs 
of exposition concerts, representative choral, orchestral 
All 
scores received by the bureau of music before October 15, 
1892, will be submitted to a committee whose names are 
shortly to be announced. The favorable recommendation 
of this committee will be final and insure performance. 
| Both printed and manuscript music may be sent.”’ 

The musical director is privileged to announce the names 
| of the following musicians who will constitute the com- 


and chamber works by native American composers. 


| mittee to examine American compositions : 


| Camille Saint Saéns........ eabire sche .-Paris, France. 

| Dr. A. C. Mackenzie....... Ge tei .++..++.London, England. 
ee a re ee Baltimore, Md. 

| Carl Zerrahn...........sseseseerecesees Boston, Mass. 

| Be Ji LANG secesccccicrnccecanccegoarngs .. Boston, Mass. 

F Wits Ee. TAMERS ss 0c ccvcceveces - «++ee+Chicago, Ill. 


Theodore Thomas............++++++++++Chicago, Il. 


| the approval of this committee, and in order to accommo- 
date the greatest number the bureau will receive scores up 
to November 15, 1892. For the bureau of music, 

G. H. WILSON, secretary. 


The above but proves our primary declaration, that 
but few foreign musicians will visit Chicago next year 
|as guests of the exposition. The affair has been 
| badly managed in that respect, and judging from the 
| tone of the letter received by THE MUSICAL COURIER 
| several weeks ago from Camille Saint-Saens it is ex- 


i 





by time “* Siegfried's ’ 
| would be reduced to a state bordering upon gibbering idiocy 


ported to one of our finest modern opera houses to listen toa performance 
The curtain rises, we will say, upon the first scene of the’ Gitterdim 
the f 
did it 


would mostly likely be because he was too paralyzed by bewilderment to 


merung.” It is hardly likely that he would remain to hear close o 


the opera with its tremendous climaxes of dramatic power, or if he 


make his escape. Nothing in his previous training or experie: ce would 


afford him the least assistance toward appreciating such a work— he would 
hear the sounds, but his mind could not arrange them in an intelligible 
form 
pression, the richness of the scoring, might all be fully expressed, but still 
nuld 
be conscious of would be the beauty of the scenery and a confused torrent 


Yet the magnificent designs, the beauty and truth of dramatic ex 


for him they would have absolutely no existence. Probably all he w 


of orchestral tone, with the occasional sound of a human voice. Probably 
death was reached, in case he survived so long, he 
ind all be- 
cause he lacked the preliminary experience required to enable him to 


cognize the beauties which crowd the pages of that wonderful work 





DVORAK AND THE AMERICAN COMPOSER. 


N a well written editorial in last Saturday's “ Even- 


I 


ing Post,” Mr. Henry T. Finck considers the prob- 


| able influence of Dvorak’s residence in this country on 


| the native composer. 


All American composers are invited to present works for | 


Among other things he says: 


We have, indeed, some able composers, but, although bora in America 
they are in their music foreigners 
or Italian trait. 


Germans, with an occasional French 


This is not as it should be As American literature, at 


| first little more than an echo of European writings, has al .ast emancipat 


| tremely doubtful if that gentleman will be present | American composer study Dvordk’s music from this point of view ; let 


ed itself, so we may hope that American composers will now make an 
effort to be more original, to reflect emotions that are peculiarly Ameri 
can, 

It is from this point of view that Dr. Dvordk may be held up as an ex 
cellent model to our young musicians. He has done for Bohemia what 
Chopin did for Poland, Liszt for Hungary and Grieg for Norway, by 
introducing a new tributary into the main stream of European music. At 
the core his music is German, no doubt. Beethoven, Schubert and 
Wagner were his models, but his ideas and his style always have certain 
traits which enable one to say, *‘ This is Bohemian,"’ just as a Chopia 
mazurka and a Liszt rhapsody make us exclaim, though we had never 


heard it before, ** This is Polish,"’ ** This is Hungarian Now, let the 
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him see how one can be a disciple of the German masters and yet write in 


a new national style 


It will not do to say that Dvordk had an easier task than the American 
because he has a large store of old folk songs to draw upon, while the lat- 
ter has none. As a matter of fact he never borrows folk songs directly ; 
the alchemy of genius has simply enabled him to distil perfumes which 
recall the fragrance of the wild blossoms of the Bohemian forest. Are 
not our forests, mountains, prairies, vaster, grander, more beautiful than 
those of Europe? Have not our men of letters created an American liter- 
ature without having any folk songs to guide them? Then why should we 
not have an American style of music? What that style should be is not 
for us to say If the coming American composer can translate into tones 
the obvious peculiarities of American emotional life, resulting partly from 
our climate and surroundings, partly from our internationalism or cosmo- 
politanism, if he can write pieces which will make us exclaim at once, 

This is American,”’ he will be hailed as a genius and ranked with the 
great MLuropean masters 

Dr. Dvorak will make his first appearance in America as conductor and 
composer on October 21, when a new choral work of his is to be produced 
at the Music Hall. During the winter several of his other works will be 
produced under that personal supervision which insures correctness in 
the spirit as well as the letter of a performance, Next year all the Ameri- 
can composers will have an opportunity to come into contact with the 
eminent Bohemian at the Columbus exhibition in Chicago, which they 
will no doutt all attend for professional purposes, In the meantime Dr. 
Dvordk's influence will be felt at the National Conservatory in this city, 
which is one { the best institutions of its kind in the world, as can be 
seen by comparing the list of instructors with those of foreign conserva- 


tories 


What has been lacking heretofore has been a creative musician at the 


head of the faculty. In Paris the leading composers consider it an honor 
to be connected with the faculty of the conservatoire; the same is true 
in German citie and New York has now fallen into line by securing a 
composer who is not outranked either in France or in Germany, and who 
is still in his best creative period, There are very few musicians in this 
country —or abroad either—who could not learn much from Dr, Dvorak, 
especially in the mastery of form and the art of instrumentation, in which 
he has had no rival since Wagner died. If our American composers neg- 
lect the opportunity of securing at our national conservatory during the 
next three years what only personal contact with genius can give they 
have only themselves to blame 

It will be interesting to observe what effect, if any, American life will 
have on Dr. Dvordk's future compositions, He has already expressed his 
desire to write an opera on an American subject, and it is to be hoped that 
he may be able to secure a libretto worthy of his genius, The task of 
supplying his demand ought to tempt our leading authors and playwrights. 
There is a mine of national subjects which have never been put to musical 
uses, It would be odd if this Bohemian composer, with his great faculty 
of assimilation, should succeed in writing the tirst really American opera, 


Our native composers should bestir themselves 





OPERATIC POSSIBILITIES. 

HE prediction made by THE MUSICAL COURIER 
T immediately after the burning of the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House has been more than 
verified. There will be no opera this season at the 
above named establishment, but there are strong 
chances of operatic performances being given the fall 
and winter season of 1893, Here isa batch of news 
on the subject culled from the “ World,” “Sun,” 
« Herald " and other dailies : 

The “ World” says : 


Mr. John B. Schoeffel, of the operatic firm of Abbey, Schocffel & Grau, 
arrived in the city last week from Boston, | 
“There will be no opera in America the coming season," he said, 
“under our management. This is final and is the result of a consultation 
held by Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau yesterday in Rotterdam, I got a cable 
from them to-day, Evidently the question as to whether we are bound to 
keep our contract with the singers engaged has been settled in the nega- 
tive, although | felt sure it would be, fora fire always nullifies such con- 
tracts. With Irving or Bernhardt the contract is for a tour, but operati- | 
cally it means virtually singing at one place, and if the place is burned the 
contract is off. Wecontemplated playing or rather giving Chicagoans 
two weeks of opera during the holidays, but everything is cancelled, of 

course 

**We have engaged the Auditorium there for spectacle, and that, of 
course, will be given. The American people will miss this year hearing 
the greatest operatic artists Europe has produced, The ensemble was 
reaily remarkable. The sopranos—or soprani, to use the Italian plural— 
were Mrs. Melba, who has just been divorced from her husband, Captain 
Armstrong, and whom the Duc d'Orleans admires so much ; Miss Emma 
Eames and Miss Calvé. Then there was Nordica, and among the men | 
Lassalle, the De Reszkés, Montariol and a veritable host of others. It's | 
However, one can't always tell what the next year will 


too bad, really. 
bring forth."’ 
“Is it probable, Mr, Schoeffel,"’ asked the reporter,**that the opera 
house can or will be bought in by outside parties who could rebuild the 
structure and {réeze out the ‘regulars’ who have been the patrons of 
opera for the past five years and virtually create a new list of boxhold- 


ers?"’ 

** know more than I care to say,"’ replied Mr. Schoeffel, ** but this I am 
willing to state, that the house will be purchased by or for some of the 
present directors and rebuilt in time for the opera season next year. The 
confessed judgment for $101,000 recorded yesterday in favor of Earl Clin- 
ton Potts was the result of a suit brought in the Supreme Court on the 
part of W. K. Vanderbilt, Luther Kountze, W. C. Whitney, Edward 
Cooper, Henry G. Marquand, J. A, Roosevelt and others to recover on 
promissory notes given for $7,500 each by the company to those people, 
There is also an $11,000 claim, I am told, for money loaned by J. A. Roose 
velt & Son, The opera house will be sold under foreclosure, and I pre- 
sume this judgment will take precedence, giving these people, who are 
stockholders at present, first claim. 

“As I say, there are things I cannot divulge, but this is positive—the | 
piace will be kept in the hands of some of its present owners and rebuilt.” 

Another gentleman who is a member of the board of directors said : 

* Although it has been positively stated that the present stockholders 
will not rebuild the opera house this year, and that no movement on the 
part of the present holders of stock to rebuild later on is contemplated, the 
statement is erroneous, The fact that the board of directors voted to re- 
build and were overruled by the majority of the stockholders shows noth- 
ing, for I know positively that while the directors apparently acquiesced 
in the stockholders’ view of not building, a movement, secret to be sure, 
is being made, and is in fact consummated, This movement means that | 
a number of the directors will see that the opera house is rebuilt, and in 
fact will do it themselves. Socially the best people in the city are behind 
it. They couldn't afford to let the opera house be rebuilt by Tom, Dick 


| have secured sufficient money for her undertaking. 
| Mr. Stanton will again have charge of the business at the house, and Mr. 


| work of the Bayreuth master. 


and Harry and the best boxes be occupied by the parvenus and nobodies 
who might have money, but nothing else. 

** New York society is too powerful a thing to allow its crowning social 
gathering place to get into the hands ofthe philistines. I happen to know 
that now that Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau have shown that no assessments 
need be levied and that opera can be be made to pay for itself, enough 
people are ready to go in for it. Mr. Abbey's firm will be given the lease, 
too. Next year you will see everything as it used to be, with an improved 
home and probably the same singers who were to have been with us this 
year. 


Abbey and Grau were interviewed by a “Sun” re- 
porter at London as follows : 


Lonpon, September 22.—Henry E. Abbey arrived from Ostend this 
morning and Maurice Grau from Paris. They met ex-Judge A. J. Ditten- 
hoefer, of New York, at the Savoy Hotel, and with him visited George 
Lewis of the London law firm of Lewis & Lewis. A long conference was 
held upon two legal points raised by the burning of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the liability of the Metropolitan Opera House directors to 
Abbey and Grau and Abbey and Grau's position with regard to the 
artists who had been engaged for the opera season. 

A‘ Sun" reporter saw Mr. Abbey this evening. He said that as a 
result of the conference the artists had been notified that Abbey and Grau 
were unable to fulfill their contracts for the opera season. 

* Do you apprehend any legal trouble on this point?’’ the reporter 
asked. 

* No,” replied Mr. Abbey, Ido not. It is absolutely impossible for us 
to carry out our contracts since the destruction of the Metropolitan, as our 
entire opera plans were based upon the New York production.” 

** Do you consider that you have any legal redress against the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House ?"’ 

**That is a question that we shall consider further,’’ Mr. Abbey re- 
plied. 


Mr. Abbey bore himself with his usual nonchalance of manner, but he 


said 


“This is the heaviest blow I have yet suffered. I have undergone 


greater financial reverses, but this is the first time I have ever been com- | 


pelled to announce that I was unable to carry out my own contracts." 

Sheriff Gorman said that, in pursuance of the judg- 
ment for $102,218.50, which was secured on Wednes- 
day against the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
by Earl Clinton Potts, he had levied on the Opera 
House, music, furniture, properties, &c., and would 
advertise the property for sale in a few days unless 
legally restrained by the defendants. 

Lawyer George C. Kobbe, Mr. Potts’ counsel, ex- 
pressed surprise when told that the sheriff had levied 
on the opera house proper. 

* IT shall wait a reasonable time for the judgment on the promissory 
notes held by Mr. Potts to be paid," he added, “and if the account is not 
settled I shall instruct the sheriff to advertise a sale."’ 

Francis R. Rives, counsel for the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company, is out of the city. James A, 
Roosevelt, president of the board of directors, was 


also absent from his office, but his son said that a | 
| meeting would probably be called to consider the 


matter. 


* The building and land,” he continued, “ are worth about $1,500,000, 
There is no scenery in the opera house, and I doubt if the music, ward- 
robe and furniture in the house are of enough value to satisfy the judg- 
ment. So far as I know there are no other claims against the company.” 

President Roosevelt of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Association summed up the opera situation in 
this city as follows : 

** Musically speaking, the affairs of the opera are at a standstill. They 
will remain so until the foreclosure of the mortgage in sixty days. After 
that the company will probably be reorganized by some of the present 
directors and others who are in favor of a continuance of grand opera in 
New York city.” 

Action on the judgment obtained against the com- 
pany will probably be postponed until another direc- 


| tors’ meeting has been held. 


In the “Herald” the following rumor was pub- 
lished last Sunday : 


There was a rumor in musical circles last Saturday to the effect that the 
National Conservatory of Music, of which Mrs. Jeanette M. Thurber is 
the president, was after the Metropolitan Opera House and was going to 
make a very strong bid for it, backed by alarge amount of money, 

According tothe rumor Mrs, Thurber is anxious to get the house and use 
it both as a conservatory and opera house, embodying as tar as possible 
the relations of the Paris Conservatoire and grand opera. She is said to 
have begun steps for the formation of a syndicate to take the house and to 
Incase she succeeds 


Dvorak will probably have charge of the music. 

As may be seen by the above things operatic are, 
indeed, to quote President Roosevelt, at a stand- 
still. 








HE London ‘« Musical News ” editorially treats the 
if question of the “ Parsifal” copyright thus in a 
recent issue : 


There is much concern in the Wagnerian inner circles at the knowledge 
that next year the copyright in ‘ Parsifal’’ expires, so far as Austria is 
concerned. As the saying goes, there is money in this last remarkable 
Considering how many persons are eager 
to hear it and what a quantity of money they are ready to pay for the 
privilege, there is every chance that some far seeing impresario will 
strive to produce the opera in the Austrian capital. This would certainly 
be a terr ble blow for Bayreuth, for, despite all the romancing to the con. 
trary,“ Parsifal’’ can be made to sound quite as well outside as inside 
Bayreuth. It is rumored that so alarmed is Mrs, Cosima Wagner at the 
possibility of the reduction of her profits that she has appealed to Dr. 
Hans Richter not to associate himself with any such scheme or conduct it 
at the Imperial Opera House. It is further said that an attempt will be 


| 
made to get the Austrian Legislature to alter the copyright act and to 


make the law in conformity with that of other countries, where authors’ 
rights endure for a longer period. However, it is not likely any such 
change will be made or any special indulgence be conceded .in favor of 
Wagner's heirs. But if Dr, Richter is ready to discourage any such per- 
formance in Vienna his action is not binding on others. 

If suitable singers can be found, and the project offers a fair measure 
of success, some smart impresario is pretty sure to take it up and Bay- 
reuth be robbed of its glory. The ubiquitous and ever active Sir Augus- 
tus Harris might take on the task. The dragon in ‘Siegfried”’ is of 
English manufacture ; there would be no difficulty in our scene painters 
and mechanics supplying all that is needed, and efficient singers can cer- 
tainly be found who could be induced to undertake the soli parts. A 
monopoly is at all times objectionable ; in the case of a work which we 
have been told is to revolutionize the operatic stage, and endure for al! 
time, it would seem that when the composer and his heirs have taken 
their due reward the sooner such a work is given freely in all civilized 
countries the better for enlightenment of the people and the advance of 
an art so peculiarly cosmopolitan as is that of music. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER heartily agrees with the 
above opinion. Cosima Wagner has demonstrated 
her inability to cope with the artistic provisions made 
by Richard Wagner about the Bayreuth performances, 
so by all means let the world at large enjoy “ Parsifal.” 








How the News of the Burning of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Was 
Received in Walhalla. 


LocE (with a telegram)—Wotan! Fricka! Siegfried! Sieg- 
mund! Briinhilde! Here is some news for you. 
Well, well! they have made a nice mess of it. 

THE RHINE DAuGHTERS—Why, what is the matter? 

Loce—The Metropolitan Opera House of New York burnt 
down and the directors refuse to rebuild it. 

Wotan—Good gracious! and what is to become of us? 
Fricka is forever bothering me for a new dress (when 
I received the last bill I almost lost my only remaining 
eye with astonishment). Those eight Valkyries are a 
troublesome lot—always needing something for their 
horses. And where is all the money to come from if 
we don’t get any employment this season? We haven’t 
had any work for one winter as it is, thanks to the 
Duke of Coburg and that devil of a fellow Asrael. 

LocE (in an undertone to Wotan)—I wouldn't let Fricka 
boss me if I were you; and, as far as your daughters, 
the eight Valkyries, are concerned, you could get some 
bicycles cheap at wholesale prices. Bicycles would 
serve the same purpose. 

[Loud] The trouble down below is some of the 
directors are perfectly willing to reorganize, but the 
others, the kickers, maintain that they have lost suf- 
ficient money. I have reason to think that the kickers 
are the gentlemen who have been organizing the new 
vaudeville company which is to give light opera bouffe. 
Of course we fellows up here wouldn’t stand the ghost 
of a chance next to Jupiter, Helen, Paris, Menelaus 
and all that crowd. 

WorTAn (furiously)—That man Jupiter has always been my 
greatest competitor from remote antiquity down to the 
present time. [Meditatively] Perhaps if Siegfried 
could be induced to play ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”’ instead 
of that monotonous stuff he always toots on his horn, 
or if we could prevail upon Brinhilde to take a few 
lessons of Lottie Collips in order to introduce a little 
skirt dancing, Loge, don’t you think we might have a 
show? 

Locr—Never ! Genevieve de Brabant’s two gendarmes will 
knock out your two giants, Fasoltsand Fafner, any day. 
And then again, look at the immorality of our set! I 
won't speak of your little peccadilloes, Wotan—they are 
too well known ; but take for instance the case of Sieg- 
fried and Brinhilde. Siegfried marries Brinhilde. The 
nuptial knot is tied by well, by no one in par- 
ticular. Siegfried leaves Briinhilde to go on a little 
fishing expedition and arrives at the court of Gunther. 
Siegfried sees Gutrune. Gutrune offers Siegfried a 
glass of champagne, whereupon Siegfried, the true 
man that he is, immediately tumbles in love with Gut- 
rune and deserts Briinhilde. Ireckonif Siegfried were 
to come within the jurisdiction of a United States 
court he would immediately be indicted for bigamy, 
pure and simple, and justly so. Then again, take the 
case of Siegmund and Sieglinde. Siegmund accepts 
Hunding’s invitation to stay fordinner. After dinner 
he sings one of those irresistible spring songs and then 
runs off with his host’s wife in the most nonchalant 
manner. Talk to me about your Walhalla morality! 
Why, it couldn’t be worse in one of Zola’s novels. 

Hunpinc—You're right, Loge. Where is that scoundrel 
Siegmund? Let me go for him. 

Locre—Never mind now, Hunding. It is rather late in the 
day, besides we don’t care for the Deacon act just 
now. Theonly Abeille needed under the circumstances 
is Henry E. 

Wotan—lI am inclined to think that you are exaggerating 
matters somewhat. Regarding the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House I must acknowledge that 
they acted handsomely during my reign. They always 
paid the deficit without a murmur and applauded liberal- 
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ly. Ladmit that since Alvary left us the receipts have 
fallen off considerably. We all know that the stuffed 
and padded legs of Vog! could not compare with the 
ideal ones of Alvary. The New York girls just simply 
went mad about Alvary and the New York girls know 
what’s what. Et puis, some of the bald headed mem 
bers of the community sighed for the ballet as the 
children of Israel did for the flesh pots of Egypt. 
[Sotto voce to Loge] I myself was not entirely averse 
{Loud ] 
Now I have been thinking this matter over, and I come 


to that sort of thing in my younger days. 


to the conclusion that the most advisable thing under 
the circumstances would be to send a petition to the 
board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
What do you say, Loge? 

Loce—That isn’t a bad idea. 

Woran—Well, then, get pen and 
ink and I will tell you what 
to write. 


[ Dictating. | 


To the Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York: 
GENTLEMEN—We, the under- 
signed, representing the mem- 
bers of the Walhalla Opera Com- 
pany (Limited), do hereby re- 
spectfully request the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
to reconsider their decision in 
regard to rebuilding said Metro- 
politan Opera House. Having 
been out of employment one 
whole season we anxiously dread 
the future. Our wives and child- 
ren are dying a slow death from 
sheer inactivity. Donner is 
forgetting how to grease his 
thunder; Freia’s apples are get- 
ting sour, and Hagen, the villain, 
sneaks around as if he had the 
cholera. Gunher’s men are act- 
ing like Fire Island clam diggers, 
and refuse to drink anything but 
boiled water. In the name of 
all the Wagnerian critics and 
their friends we ask you to come 
to our assistance by rebuilding 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
We are confident that our appeal 
will not remain unheeded. 
(Signed) 
Woran. Director of the Walhalla 
Opera Company (Limited). 
Loce, Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment and Secretary of the 


Walhalla Opera Company 
(Limited). 
SIEGMUND, President of the 


Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 

SIEGFRIED WOLFSOHUN, son of the 
above, Agent for Rings and 
Helmets. 

ALBERICH, 

MIME, 


FASOLT, | beeps 
FAFNER, § Professional Giants. 


t Liliputians. 





New York, September 19, 1892, 
To the Secretary of the Wathalla 
Opera Company (Limited) : 

DEAR Str—In reply to your 
favor of last week I beg leave 
to state that the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House will 
reconsider the building of said 
opera house upon the following 
conditions : 

1. All the talking in the boxes 
is to be carried on at the con- 
venience of the boxholders, 

2. Fricka’s curtain lectures are 
to be boiled down to half their 
length. 

3. Fricka’s toy rams are to be 
replaced by real nanny goats. 

4. Brtnhilde’s horse Grane 
must be sent to a decent livery 
stable, as the showing of the 
anatomy of the animal in question for the last few seasons 
has been a disgrace. 

5. The following conundrum must be solved: Siegmund 
and Sieglinde being brother and sister and Siegfried their 
son, what relation does the latter bear to their father, 
Wotan? 

6. The menagerie of Walhalla must be kept in better 
order than heretofore. Grane’s defects have been men- 
tioned. The dragon must be trained to snore in a more 
dignified manner, as snoring is contagious, and it has been 
observed that some of the inmates of the boxes have made 
violent but fruitless attempts not tosuccumb. The Wald- 
vogel must be taught to warble at the proper time. For 
the sake of variety said bird might possibly from time to 
time introduce Henselt’s ‘‘Si oiseau j’étais,’’ with varia- 
tions by the whistler, Mrs. Shaw. } 

7. The amateurish prize fight between Briinhilde and 
Siegfried must be discontinued. Jim Corbett must be 
engaged to substitute Siegfried for the time being, the 
fight to take place according to Marquis of Queensberry 
rules. 

8. Siegfried’s bear being one of the chief attractions 
must continue his antics longer than prescribed in the 
score. This for the entertainment of the children. 





The above mentioned conditions are submitted for your 





approval. Should they be accepted the directors will re. | 


build. Hoping to receive an early reply, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, (Signed) Epmunp C. Canron, 
Secretary Metropolitan Opera House. 





[Telegram.]} 
WALHALLA, 
To Edmund C. Canton, Secretary Metropolitan Opera House: 
Accept all your conditions with the exception of conun 
drum. Give it up. When will you rebuild? 
(Signed) LOGE. 





Telegram 
To Loge, Secretary Walhalla Opera Company (Limited) ; 
After the Chicago fair. 


(Signed) Epmunp C, Canton, DEMOCRITUS. 








A Faculty Concert.—A concert will be given by the 
faculty of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
The fall term 


delphia, on Saturday evening, October 1. 
commences October 10. 


Toronto Enterprise.—I. Suckling & Sons, music dealers, 
Toronto, made such a success of concertizing last year 
(handling Paderewski, Lloyd, Albani, Pachmann and other 
notable attractions) that they have decided to make it a 
prominent feature of their business. Against many predic 
tions as to success, and in the face of past experiences on 
the part of other managers, they engaged an attraction- 
Black Patti and a local orchestra—for an entire week dur 
ing the Toronto Exposition, September 12 to 17, and had 
big audiences every night. 

The Sucklings are so well up in concert managing that 
everything they handle succeeds. They have recently 
opened a branch music store in Montreal, 2344 St. Catha- 
rines street, in connection with Messrs. Newcombe & Co,’s 


piano rooms. 
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ATRICK SARSFIELD GILMORE, the cele 

brated band master, died of heart disease at 7:10 

o’clock last Saturday evening at the Lindell House, St. 
Louis. 

At first the report was not believed at St. Louis. His 
band was playing at the exposition under the direction of 
Assistant Director Charles Freudenvoll, and when the sad 
news was borne them many of the older members broke 
down and sobbed like children 

The concert was immediately 
stopped and the audience 
gathered in groups discussing 
the sad feature of the exposi 
tion, For a time big excite 
ment prevailed. It is thought 
that the band will continue un 
der Freudenvoll’s leadership 

He was taken sick at 2:30 
A. M. and grew steadily worse 
until the moment of his death 
Dr. H. H. Mudd, with two other 
physicians, was summoned, and 
everything was done to save him, 
but all efforts proved unavailing 

Mrs. Gilmore and his daughter 
Minnie were by his side when 
death came. His band has been 
one of the chief attractions at 
the St. Louis Exposition for 
years, and he was playing his 
annual engagement at the time 
of his death. The directors of 
the exposition are in session to 
determine what action shall be 
taken for the remainder of the 
season. 

rhe Knights of St. Patrick met 
Saturday evening and passed 
resolutions of sorrow The re 
mains will be taken to New York 
to-morrow afternoon. 

Early in the morning he was 
seized with an attack of cholera 
morbus, brought on by _ indi 
gestion, which, combined with a 
cardiac affection, caused his 
Drs. H. H. Mudd, James 
A. Scott, Gustav Baumgarten 
and W. A. Fischet were at his 


death. 


bedside. 

For weeks he had been suffering 
from palpitation of the heart and 
from a weakness in that organ. 

At 5 o’clock he rallied some, 
but he at once lost conscious 
ness and passed away. Among 
his last words were a caution not 
to let the people know that he 
had cholera morbus, thereby 
causing a scare and interfering 
with the fall festivities at St. 
Louis. The following sketch of 
his career is from the ‘‘Sun:”’ 

Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore was 
born near Dublin on Christmas 
Day, 1829. When his s« hool days 
were over he was apprenticed to 
a merchant in Athlone, but his 
apprenticeship did not last long 
His love for music, which had 
made him a member of the 
Athlone band, caused him to 
devote time to practice that belonged to his employer 
The merchant, with rare good sense, cancelled his appren 
ticeship on condition that Gilmore would teach his sons 
what he had learned of music, which already was con 
siderable, as young Gilmore had become the especial pro 
tégé of the bandmaster. It was not ordinary band musi 
that he had learned, moreover, for the Athlone band 
played the instrumental parts of the mass in the Athlone 
Catholic church every Sunday, and the works of the best 
composers thus became known to him 

When eighteen years old Gilmore came to this country 
He had scarcely landed when he was asked to become 
leader of aBoston band. The remuneration could not have 
been great, for after three or four years he was tempted 
by the offer of a salary of $1,000 charge of 
the Salem Band He abode in the city of witches four 


a year to take 


years more and made its band one of the best known in the 
country. 


In 1858 he organized in Boston what has since been 


has given 


known as Gilmore’s Band, the one with which he 
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concerts all over this country and over half of Europe. 
The Charleston Democratic of 1860 
Gilmore to furnish its music, and when it broke up with 
the singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise '’ by the Southern members 
the band played the ‘* Star Spangled Banner ’’ and ‘‘ Yan- 


Convention 


kee Doodle,’’ drowning the revolutionary strains. 

Gilmore and his band were with Burnside in the Carolinas 
in the first two years of the war, andin 1864 he went with 
it to New Orleans, where, on the inauguration of Michael 
Hahn as governor, 10,000 public school children who had 


” 


been nursed on ‘ Dixie 
to his accompaniment. 

After the war Gilmore returned to Boston, and there, in 
1869, he held the great peace jubilee which made his name 
famous among the bandmasters of the world, It proved 


so successful that the following year he organized another 


of an international character, foreign nations being asked | 


to take part. 

It was given in a building holding 100,000 people. The 
chorus numbered 20,000, and 2,000 trained musicians took 
part. The sound of the mammoth chorus was so tremen- 
dous that it drowned the noise of the artillery which 
formed an accompaniment. The orchestra numbered 1,000 


instruments, and such an appreciable length of time 
elapsed between the sound of the nearest and that of the 
furthest that the harmony was blurred. 

Some of the best bands in Europe accepted Bandmaster 
Gilmore's invitation to his jubilee. Among the number 
were the band of the Garde République, of Paris, the band 
of the Grenadier Guards, of London, and that of the Kaiser 
Franz Regiment, of Berlin. Johann Strauss represented 
Vienna and conducted the orchestra of a thousand instru- 
ments. 

With his jubilee honors thick upon him Mr. Gilmore 
came to this city and, adding to his original organization, 


formed his famous military band, With this band he visit- 


ed in 1878 the various capitals of Europe, taking prizes at | 


band concerts in several of them. He made himself and 


his band especially conspicuous at the Paris Exposition of | 


that year, 

Before and after his European tour Gilmore and his band 
made a tour of this country, and few in the larger cities of 
the land but have seen the spectacled face of the band- 
master and have heard the melody of the musicians who 
obeyed the command of his baton. 
a picturesque figure that has departed, and in Mr. Gilmore's 
death thousands of people, not merely New Yorkers, but 


people all over the country, will feel that they have met 


with a personal loss. 

Of late years, as everybody knows, Mr. Gilmore was 
identified with the summer concerts at Manhattan Beach. 
Here he was accustomed to give annually what he called 
jubilees, which, while more satisfactory perhaps from a 
musica! standpoint, resembled his mammoth Boston jubi- 
lees in little more than in name. Many will doubtless 
think that Manhattan Beach will not be Manhattan Beach 
without him 

Mr. Gilmore never could have complained with reason 


that his merit was not recognized. The recognition was 
ilmost universal, and it took at times a practical, at times 
an honorary form. For his first jubilee the citizens of Bos- 
ton rewarded him with $50,000, in addition to a medal, a 
second medal being given for the second jubilee. 

The city of New Orleans gave him a silver goblet filled 
with gold when gold was at 200. TheSt. Louis people gave 
hirh an ivory and gold bediamonded baton, costing $1,000, 
The French Government gave him a medal in recognition of 


the attendance of his band at the Paris Exposition. The 


band of the Grenadier Guards gave him gold and silverem. | 


blems of that famous regiment. For his Manhattan Beach 
concerts a medal studded with emeralds and diamonds was 
From the Twenty-second Regiment he re- 
His decorations formed a feature 


given him. 
ceived a diamond medal. 
of his figure, glittering as they did on his breast when he 
faced his audience to bow in greeting or in recognition of 


an encore. 


The number of concerts given by Gilmore and his band | 
runs far into the thousands. It is estimated that he gave a | 


thousand before the civil war, principally in Boston and 
neighboring cities. When, previous to his European tour, 
he visited nearly every city between Bangor and San Fran- 
cisco, he gave a thousand concerts before his return. 

His concerts in what was then known as Gilmore's Gar- 
den, on the site of what is now the Madison Square Gar. 
den, numbered 600. During his European tour he gave 
150. 

‘*Old Man" Gilmore, as he was affectionately called by 
the orchestral musicians, was as popular with the members 
of his profession as with the public. 

‘The public knows what he has done to elevate the 
standard of concert performances in American,"’ one mu- 
sician said, ‘*but it does not know what he has done for 
musicians themselves, He believed in their unions and 
protective organizations and hired none but union men. 
He was a severe drill master, but always personally popu- 
lar with all of his men.” 

He never cared to have a permanent hall in this city 
after the old Madison Square Garden had ceased to be 


hired | 


sang the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’”’ 


It isin many respects | 





| known as ‘*Gilmore’s,”” But for the permanency of his band 
he was very anxious. 

Last season, before he started out on his tour, he called 
his men together and urged them to select one of their 
| members who should succeed him as their leader. He told 
| them that the suggestion was not entirely because of his 
desire to have his name perpetuated, but that he foresaw that 
unless this was done an accident might at any time deprive 
the band of its leader with no arrangement to continue the 
employment of its members. 

‘*I am afraid the step he recommended was not taken,”’ 
| a musician said last night, ‘‘ because our kind are very bad 

business people.’’ 

It was intended by Mr. Gilmore to make this present tour 
the most extended he had ever made. After returning 
here on December 17 the band was to be taken to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and from San Francisco to the extreme North- 
western States, and then to British Columbia. From there 

| he had planned to send the band home and to take his wife 
| and daughter on a trip to Alaska in the spring. 

Mr. Gilmore’s connection with the Twenty-second Regi- 
| ment was as follows: In 1872 a committee appointed by 
the regiment met Mr. Gilmore at Saratoga, where he was 
playing an engagement, and proposed that he should act 
as bandmaster of the regiment, and that every time the 
regiment paraded his band should be engaged. Gilmore 
consented, and accordingly a contract was drawn up, Mr. 
Gilmore received for his services $2,500 a year and the 
band was paid for each time that it played. Mr. Gilmore 
always fixed his engagements so that he could be in New 
York when the regiment paraded. He never once failed. 
He expected to be here to take part in the parade of 
October 12, 

Mr. Gilmore lived at 164 West Eighty-sixth street. 
wife and daughter were with him in St. Louis. 


His 


“Ha 


ddon Hall.” 
Lonpon, September 2%, 1892, 
| PMHE new opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Sydney Grundy was produced at the Savoy 
| Theatre this evening. It is called ‘* Haddon Hall,”’ and is 
described as ‘‘an original light English opera.’’ 

The other Savoy productions have been called comic 
operas, but it is evidently Sir Arthur’s desire to depart 
| from his former ways and cut out a new field for himself, 

presumably to dispel the Gilbertian spectre, which has so 

persistently clung to every piece produced at the Savoy 

since the separation of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 
| The result of the experiment, as witnessed to-night, is a 
| cross between ‘‘Ivanhoe’”’ and ‘'Pinafore,’’ but is neither 
one thing nor the other. Mr. Grundy is by far the best 
substitute we have had for Mr, Gilbert, and I dare say he 
would have scored a big success if he had come out boldly 
with his gun, which is put in at measured intervals like a 
cuckoo in a Swiss clock. 

The story is set in the days of Cromwell. ‘ Sir George 
| Vernon,”’ master of Haddon Hall, commands his daughter, 
who loves the son of a neighboring earl, to marry her 
cousin, a sanctimonious, hypocritical Puritan. The girl 
protests and elopes with her lover, whereupon the disap- 
pointed cousin takes possession of the hall, which by virtue 
of the marriage contract becomes his property in lieu of 
the girl. / 

He brings with him his retainers, all of whom are Puri- 
tans, rejoicing in names such as ‘Sing Song Simeon,’’ 
| *Killjoy Candlemas”’ and ** Nicodemus Knocknee.”’ ‘Sir 
| George’ is about to leave his ancestral home when a mes- 
| senger enters with the news of Cromwell's deposition and 


| the restoration of King Charles. 
| The master is reinstated at the hall and the elopers 
return under the usual happy auspices. 

If it were not for their monotonous lack of motion these 
long haired Puritans would be irresistibly funny. They 
sing the fellowing song in a minor key: 


Down with churches, down with steeples ; 
Down with love and down with marriage, 
Down with all who keep a carriage ; 
Down with lord and down with lady, 

Up with everything that’s shady. 


} 
Down with princes, down with peoples, 
| 


Down with life and down with laughter, 
Down with landlords, down with land, 
Whom the soil belongs to after 
We could never understand. 
Pleasure, we can do without it ; 
Down with court and down with hing, 
And just while we are about it. 
Down with every blessed thing. 

Another song that proved popular was sung by a wan- 
dering peddler te the accompaniment of ‘Heil der im 
Siegeskranz,’’ *‘* Marseillaise’’ and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” to 
indicate the origin of his goods. 

There are some charming three part songs and duets, all 
of old English flavor, but there is an overweening tendency 
to heaviness in some of the choruses, which is, of course, 
consistent with the composer’s new policy. The opera was 
magnificently staged and capitally sung and acted, but I 
fear that the new humorist has taken himself too seriously. 
—Cablegram to the ‘ Herald.” 




















Virginia P, Marwick. —Mrs. Marwick, who is now a resi- 
dent of Hartford, was born in Portland, Me., and began 
there in her early youth her musical education. She has 
studied with the most eminent masters in both Europe and 
America. She has just returned from a second European 
trip, after spending the season in study with Shakespeare 
and Randegger at London, Mrs. Marwick possesses a 
rich, dramatic and sympathetic contralto voice. She has 
within the past few years appeared successfully in opera, 
oratorio and concert in many leading cities, and every- 
where scored asuccess. It is easy to predict for her a most 
successful future and a marked position of prominence in 
the musical world. Here are some of her press notices : 

Rarely has any entertainment at the Art Club been so wholly successful! 
as the concert given Thursday night, at which Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, 
the eminent contralto, was the bright particular star. Her voice is of re- 
markable sweetness and range, and the quality throughout is admirable’ 
She possesses rare dramatic and sympathetic power also. Her reception 
was most hearty.—Boston ** Globe,"’ February 28, 1892. 

At the Philharmonic concert Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick was the con- 
tralto soldist. She has a magnificent stage presence and was elegantly 
dressed in a white gown. She possesses a large voice under good cultiva- 
tion, Her enunciation is very distinct and her work is of a highly dra- 
matic order.—Boston *‘ Times.”’ 

Mrs. Marwick's voice is beautiful in tone, and her artistic rendering of 
the vocal numbers of the program was heartily received. Dudley Buck's 
charming song, ** Sunset,’’ was her best effort, bringing out the richness 
and purity of her tones, It is hoped that she may be heard here next sea- 
son,—Boston ‘* Post,’’ May 18, 1892. 

Mrs. Marwick, the vocalist of the evening, has a rich, smooth voice, of 
beautiful quality, and uses it with taste and discretion, Her selections 
were the Rossi aria, ** Ah, rendimi,” which she sang with great expres- 
sion.—Boston * Advertiser,’ May 18, 1892. 

Mrs, Marwick, the contralto vocalist of the evening, who has a beautiful 
voice, followed with Rossi's aria, ‘‘ Ah, rendimi."’ In this asin the two 
songs, ** Sunset,"’ by Buck, and Kucken’s *‘ Heaven hath shed a tear,” 
which completed her share of the program, she won enthusiastic applause 
by the grace and feeling manifested, and the sense of reserved power in 
her artistic rendering.—Boston ** Courier,’’ May 22, 1892. 

The Miersch Brothers.—Johannes and Paul Miersch will 
in future inake tais city their headquarters. In addition to 
their work with the New York Philharmonic Club they are 
prepared to accept private engagements. They are at 
present located at 120 East Seventeenth street. 

The following are some of their excellent press notices : 

The concerto by the famous composer, Antonin Dvorak, played by Mr. 
Miersch, calls for great executive power in its rendering, but notwith- 
standing its difficult and exacting character it was given in a manner that 
left nothing to be desired and fuily deserved the applause with which it 
was greeted. An encore was demanded to the polonaise by Wieniaw- 
ski, and Mr. Miersch responded with a romance by Closner. In both 
of these the same excellent quality and volume of tone, beauty of expres- 
sion and graceful and effective bowing were marked features.—The 
** Daily Free Press,’ Aberdeen. 

Mr. Paul Miersch showed himself as an excellent artist, one who has 
mastered his instrument and can carry out his musical intentions with 
grace and freedom. Histone and phrasing in the Hofmann romance 
were full of beauty, while his playing of Popper's tarantelle left nothing 
to be desired in point of brilliancy.—Boston ** Transcript,” 

Fursch-Madi’s Return.—Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the dramatic 
soprano, returned to New York last week. 

Rudolph King.—This pianist, has been studying in Vienna 
for the past two years under Prof, Julius Epstein. He has 
appeared in several concerts in Vienna, the last one being 
under royal patronage. It is Mr, King’s purpose to return 
to America after another year, and he will probably make 
teaching his vocation. 

Martin Roeder.—This composer, writes that his new opera 
«Eileen ’’ is nearly finished and that it is to be brought out 
next year, first at Prague and afterward at Vienna, Aus- 
tria. There is a possibility of its being given in this coun- 
try also. The music and book both emanate from Mr. 
Roeder, who feels hopeful that the novelty will prove its 
success. 

Mrs. Roderick Will Teach.—Mrs. E, Roderick has re- 
turned from her country seat and will resume her profes- 
sional instruction at her studio, in the Majestic, at 
Thirty-ninth street and Broadway. 


The Thomsons in St. Paul.—Agnes Thomson and J. F. 
Thomson recently visited St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
greatly strengthened their artistic reputation in the ** Twin 
Cities.’”’ They received excellent treatment at the hands 
of the local critics. 


Mr. Proctor Goes Abroad.—Mr. George Proctor, a prom- 
ising young pianist, sailed for Liverpool on Thursday the 
22d by the Allan line steamship Sardinian. Mr. Proctor 
has been for four years past a student of the New England 
Conservatory, during which time he was a pupil of Mr. Carl 
Faelten, and he will now proceed at once to Vienna, where 
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he will pursue a course of study for about three years. 
This course has been made possible by the generosity of 
some of Mr. Proctor’s friends in Boston, and is taken on 
the advice of Mr. Faelten, who, considering that he has 
never been away from Boston, and that it is best for him 
to have a change from home influences, recommended him 
to go to Vienna, the great musical centre, and place him- 
self under Leschetitsky, who is generally considered to be 
the finest teacher of the present day in Europe. He will 
continue his studies in composition, in which branch he 
has been a studious pupil of George L. Whiting, 

Jessie Bartlett Davis ‘Saws Wood.’’—It is understood 
that Jessie Bartlett Davis, the handsome and popular | 
contralto of the Bostonians, has, for the nonce, quit | 
‘*thinking of her art’ and given herself unreservedly up to | 
the enjoyment of life upon the farm. She went to Willow- 
dale to enjoy the rest cure in quiet. She uncomplainingly 
circulated about the house when the thermometer indi 
cated 100 in the shade and no ice nearer than Crown 
In fact, the atmosphere of content 





Point, 5 miles away. 
generated by her genial presence, it is estimated, in- 
creased the crop of Willowdale farm fully 30 percent. The 
serenity of her disposition was slightly ruffled by a flock of 
Plymouth Rock pullets that insisted upon roosting on 
her grand piano every evening when she sang ‘St. 
Swithin’s Chimes,’’ and she unflinchingly ordered the 
decapitation of a double quartet of leather lunged roosters 
that made a point to begin serenading beneath her window 
every morning at 4 0’clock. With rest and interruptions 
Mrs. Davis has accomplished considerable during her sum- 
mer in bucolic retirement. She estimates that she has 
sawed at least six cords of wood in order to shame the 
hired man at meal time by the force of her example, but 





and Miss Anna Fabris. Mr. Ferdinand Dulcken presided at 
the piano, and Miss Sarti played some violin solos. Among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. de Cordova and Miss de Cor- 
dova, Mr. and Mrs. Bergen, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugo Cramer, Miss Franko, Mr. W. E. Taylor, Dr. 
and Mrs. Hun-King, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Waters and Mrs. 
Stremell.—** Herald.” 

Olivieri and an Interviewer.—I asked Mr, Olivieri yester- 
day as to the reports concerning Jean de Reszké’s loss of 
voice. 

‘*It is an absurd canard,’ he answered. 
is that De Reszké underwent an operation in Paris upon 


the throat which he has been looking forward to for years, | 


and the result is that he is now a far better singer than he 
ever was before. The fact is that, as many critics have 
noted, Jean de Reszké has never been able to sing a pas- 


sage mezzo voce, or in half voice ; it is always either piano | 
| or forte with him, This is one reason why Jean persist- 


His voice was fit 
It was 


ently refused te sing in drawing rooms. 
only for the theatre, and a big theatre at that. 


| given out that he refused to sing in private because he 


thought it beneath his dignity, and I have been told that 
he was offered $1,200 a night to sing in some drawing rooms 
of New York. He would have been delighted to accept, 
but he knew that the result would be artistically bad. 
This operation has made it possible for him to graduate his 
voice in the most beautiful manner, I worked with him 
for two weeks at the beginning of August and was aston- 
ished at the results obtained. 

‘‘For several weeks after the operation in question of 
course he could not use his voice at all, and that was what 
led to the reports that he would never sing again. 

‘* By the way, I do not wish to have you think that I 


‘The real fact 





without avail. She had to churn five times a week, and 
grubbing a 2 acre patch of potatoes, putting up apple but- 
ter and pickling melon rinds were wild dissipation com- 
pared to frying flapjacks for a megatherian troop of 


voracious harvest hands, or shelling four barrels of tamale | 


beans as a present from Will J. Davis to a Mexican alcalde. 


In her leisure moments she knitted a comforter for H. C, | 


Barnabee, a pair of pulse warmers for Tom Karl, and some 
digital socks that W. H. Macdonald will interpolate as a 
novelty in ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ and made three crazy patch 
quilts for display in the Lake County, Ind., fair. 


on the star shaped track at Crown Point. Her friends are 
urging her to make an exhibit of her spare time this sum- 
mer in the woman’s department of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion.—Chicago Ex. 

Harry Pepper’s Lectures.—Mr. Harry Pepper’s new lec- 
ture is entitled ‘‘An Evening with Oratorio and Ballad,” 
and is largely illustrated with vocal selections. His ad- 
dress is 138 Fifth avenue, 

Herman Wetzler Engaged.—Mr. Herman Wetzler, a 
young American musician who has studied for the last 
eight years in Germany with Clara Schumann and others, 
has returned to New York and has been engaged by Mr. 
Alexander Lambert as organ instructor for the New York 
College of Music. 

Jeanne Franko Back.—Jeanne Franko, violinist, has re- 
turned trom a summer sojourn in the Catskill Mountains 
and has taken up her professional duties. She will be 
heard in several concerts during the coming season. 


Scharwenka at Worcester.—Xaver Scharwenka will make | 


his first appearance this season at the Worcester Festival, 
September 30. He will perform his first concerto for piano 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He will also con- 
duct the Vorspiel to ‘‘ Mataswintha,’’ his new grand opera, 
first time in America. 

Emilio Belarii—Emilio Belari has returned from his va- 
cation much improved in health, and has resumed his 
teaching. 

A Mere Rumor.—It is said that Arthur Nikisch will 
make his début as a solo pianist during this coming season. 
The masterly manner in which he accompanies has given 
us a taste of his quality as a pianist. It is to be hoped that 
the rumor is not an idle one. 

Two Travelers Return.—Max Heinrich, the baritone, and 
Sigmund Deutsch, the violinist, returned from Europe on 
the Trave, and in the usual concert on board the ship 
they met with very flattering success. 

Cappa.—Cappa and his famous band are playing at the 
Western Washington Industrial Exposition now being held 
at Tacoma, where they are scoring a great success. 

Cc. Whitney Coombs,—After a pleasant vacation spent on 
the southern shore of Long Island Mr, C. Whitney Coombs 
has returned to the city, and will resume lessons Octo- 
ber 3. 

Their Silver Wedding.—Mr. and Mrs. Murio-Celli d’El- 
peux gave a soirée musicale at their residence, No. 18 
Irving place, last Saturday evening in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. An attractive pro- 
gram was rendered by Mrs. Murio-Celli’s pupils and friends. 
Several of her compositions were sung. 

Among those who sang were Miss Emma Juch, Miss Rosa 
Linde, Miss Nella Reardon, Mr. Clodio, Miss Annie Russel 


As a 
finale she broke two spirited colts, and the presto record | 





teach Jean de Reszké how to sing. I pretend to nothing of 
the kind. No teacher can tell him anything about singing. 
He is so thorough an artist, so close a student and ob. 
server, that he instinctively hits upon the best phrasing 
and the most beautiful expression that can be imparted to | 
any particular piece of music. All that I can do when 
working with him is to make suggestions which may be 
good or bad, and talk over with him the particular tempo 
of such and such a movement and such things as that. 
There are some men who are great singers by nature. 
Jean de Reszké is one of them.’’ 

Mr. Olivieri, by the way, is enthusiastic over Massenet’s 
,*Werther.’’ He heard it given in Vienna last year when 
the Belgian tenor, Van Dyck, took the title part. Itis, he 
| says, by far the most impressive work that Massenet has 
written and is certain, he believes, to make a great sensa- 
tion wherever it is given. 

This is not Olivieri’s first visit to America. He was in 
Havana during the season of 1880-1 as conductor of the 
Italian opera company there. Although an Italian and | 
originally an operatic leader, he has become by force of | 
circumstances a Frenchman and a teacher of opera sing- 
ing. As he says himself, no man can conduct operas year 
after year without becoming a singing teacher, and he has 
found teaching more profitable than conducting.—‘* Her. | 
ald.”’ 

Krehbiel’s Vacation.—H. E. Krehbiel, music critic of the | 
New York ‘ Tribune,”’ spent his vacation this year, not at 
Bayreuth, but on the Six Nations Reserve, where he col- 
lected material for a series of studies on Indian music and 
manners. 

Victor Harris.—Another victim of the fire at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is Victor Harris, the pianist, who had 
made a very satisfactory contract with Abbey & Grau for 
the operatic season as repetitor and organist at the Metro. 
politan Opera House. The fire of course has compelled 
Mr. Harris to alter his plans considerably. On account of 
his great experience and success in ‘‘ coaching ’’ operatic 
singers in their roles, Mr. Harris will doubtless be as occu- 
pied as of yore. 

Courteney.—Wm. C. Courteney has returned to the city, 
and resumed his classes on Monday last. 

Ruben’s Artists.—Mr. L. M. Ruben, the manager, arrived 
from Europe last Sunday on the Hamburg-American | 
steamer Augusta Victoria. While abroad he signed con- | 
tracts with the violinist Johannes Wolff, and the violon- 
| cellist Joseph Hoffman, to give a series of concerts in this 
country, beginning in New York in October. 

For a Concert at Racine.—Miss A. Margaret Goetz will 
| Sing and Mr. Emil Liebling will play at a concert to be given 
| at Racine, Wis., on October 14. 
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N. J. Corey’s Organ Recitals.—Mr. N. J. Corey gave 
an organ recital at the Fort Street Presbyterian Church in 
Detroit, September 19, at which he played the following 


program : 


Fugue in D major Bach 
Andante, op. 28 Beethoven 
Allegro, adagio and toccata, from Fifth Symphony Widor 
Gavot homas 
Festival March, op, 139 Raff 


Mr. C, B, Stevens assisted with vocal numbers, 


The Artists’ Concert.—The Chicago Society of Artists 


gave a very entertaining concert on the evening of Septem 


ber 17, the following program being well received: 


Marche Héroique (for four hands) Saint-Saéns 
Messrs. D, Livingston and Emil Liebling 
Vocal, ‘*‘ The Gay Hussar’ Diehl 
Mr. Frank B. Lawson 
Violin solo, Romance et Bolero Hennen 
Mr. George Du Moulin 
Vocal, ‘‘ Tell Her I Love Her So” De Faye 
Mr. John Harty 
Piano solo, ** Narcissus,’’ Barcarolle Nevin 
Emil Liebling 
Melamet’s Columbus Cantata.—As a part of the New 


York Columbian celebration the committee of 100 have 
taken in hand a festival concert of magnificent proportions. 
Some time ago a prize was offered for a cantata and the 
favored work of D. Melamet, ‘‘Columbus,’’ is the one which 
will have its first public hearing on this occasion, For this 
the ‘‘Columbus Feier Sanger-verband’’ was organized and 
embraces some 3,000 German-American singers, and they 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 150 artists, Emma 
Juch, soprano; Marie Groebl, alto; E. C. Towne, tenor, 
and Heinrich Mayer, basso, will appear in this cantata 
and a grand festival concert on Tuesday evening, October 


11, at the Seventh Regiment Armory. 


“The Mountebanks” in California,—San Francisco, 
Cal., September 22.—‘‘The Mountebanks,’’ the comic 
opera written and composed by W. S. Gilbert and the late 
Alfred Cellier, was produced for the first time in America 
this evening at the Baldwin Theatre by the Lillian Russell 
Company, with success. The principal numbers received 
double encores, and the audience manifested its pleasure 
The scenery and costumes were rich 
Miss Russell 


in constant applause. 
and beautiful, and were greatly admired. 
was called before the curtain, and all agreed that it was 
the best performance of her career. 

When asked if she was pleased with the opera and per 
formance she replied: ‘‘I like it better than any other I 
ever played in.”’ 

The cast included, besides Miss Russell, Hayden Coffin, 
William I. Carleton, Charles Dungan, Louis Harrison, Laura 
Clement and Ada Dare. 


Sousa at Washington.—John Philip Sousa, formerly 
the leader of the Marine Band, of Washington, went to 
that city to conduct a concert, in which all the bands 
brought by the visiting G. A. R. posts took part. Mr. 
Sousa will begin his work in Chicago next month, when he 
will furnish the music for the ceremonies at the dedica- 
tion of the world’s fair buildings. The Sousa band will be 
heard in concert here about the end of October, 


Zoellner Gets the Award.—The North American Saen. 
gerbund having invited and 
posers to write them a choral work for male chorus and 


European American com- 
orchestral accompaniment, to be performed at their festi- 
val in Cleveland held in July, 1893, the prize judges (X. 
Scharwenka, Arthur Claassen, of New York, 4nd Ed. Ring, 
of Cleveland) awarded the prize of $1,000 to Henry Zoellner, 
the composer, now living in New York as leader of the 
German Liederkranz. The composition, ‘The 
New World,’’ has recently been offered for publication 
to the leading houses of the United States, and of the 
many offers sent in the one by Wm. Rohlfing & Sons was 
accepted, and that firm intrusted with the publication. It 
may not be amiss to recall the fact that in 1886, when the 


entitled 


same German singing societies had their festival in Milwau- 
kee under the leadership of Mr. Catenhausen, the prize 
composition then performed, ‘‘Columbus,’”’ by Brambach, 
was published by Rohlfing & Sons, and admired for the 
elegance of engraving and printing.—Ex. 


Felix Jasger Writes a March.—The identity of the 
composer of the grand march to whom Walter Damrosch 
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awarded the first prize in the contest for the Columbian cele- 
bration military march was made known last week. Felix 
Jaeger, of 30 East Twentieth street, is the musician who 
will receive the gold medal. Mr. Jaeger came to New 
York six years ago under contract with Gustav Amberg, 
conducted several He from 


he was director of opera at Kroll’s Theatre. 


for whon he operas. came 


Berlin 


For two years Mr. Jaeger has been a teacher of vocal 


where 


music 


The German Conservatory 
York German Conservatory of Music, 5 and 7 West Forty 


The faculty of the New 


second street, for the present season will be as follows : 


Ss. B 
concert pianist; J 
Carl Hein, Hamburg 


Kerlin Conservatory Mills, the world's famous 


A.V 


G. Parma 


meert pianist ctor Benham Goeltz, Leipsix 


Conservatory ; Siemund Herzog, concert pianist ; 
Conservatory W. Lehmann, Leipsic Conservatory; Charles Heller, 
Stuttgart Conservatory ; ¢ Albers, Vienna Conservatory ; Gabriel Kel- 
er. Conservatory of Buda-Pesth. J. Pelzer, Dresden Conservatory 

Vocal Department—Jul, Ek. Meyer, teacher of Mrs, Emma Thursby 
Francesco Tamburello, of Fiorence; |. Scharff, Munich Conservatory ; 
Ernst Scharwenka, Berlin Conservatory; M. Liperti, Conservatory of 
Milan 

V.olin Department Niedzielski, concert violinist of Paris, formerly 
vith Arditi: Fred, Schmitz, of Dusseldorf 

Cello Department Car! Hein, concert ‘cellist, of Hamburg 

Harp Department 4. WH. Murray 

tring Instrument Department (mandolin, guitar, zither, banjo)—L 
Ricca, concert mandolinist; Wm. Barth, guitar, banjo, zither; Charles 
levide, composer of the’ Zither Schule 

Organ (harmony, theory, composition, orchestration)—Minor G. Bald 

M D., concert organist, harmony and theory composition; J 

Remington Fairland, organ, theory, &c.; A. Victor Benham 

Kiecution and Dramatic Art—Henry Winter, tormerly secretary of 
jion Boucicault, Madison Square School of Elocution; R. EF. Mayne, 
ei ulioniat 

Orchestral lnstruments—By members of the Symphony and Philhar 
monic societies 

A Press Recital,—Mr. J. de Zielinski, the well-known 


Buffalo pianist, gave a private recital to members of the 
Wednesday of 


Brothers 


press last week, assisted by George N., 


baritone, a few musicians also being present. 


Che following program proved very entertaining : 


J, de Zielinski 


Prelude 


~~ \rom 1s Arthur Bird 
Anton Arensky 
Wilson G. Smith 

B. O, Klein 


R. K. Armitage 


Intermezzo, trom op 
4 


The Sweet May Night 


Valse Arabesque, oF 


If I were a king 


Krakowiak 
~ from op 9 I, J. Paderewski 
Polonaise 

W.t 


Barcarolle, op. 41 Blumenschein 


Mazurka Fantaisie x”) 
Valse Caprice, op. 16 


The Grand Conservatory of Music. 
the Grand Conservatory of Music has been still 


from cy , 
Genari Karganoff 


The faculty of 
further 
enlarged by the engagement of Etelka Willheim Illofsky, 


the well-known Russian pianist. 


Novello, Ewer & Co.’s Bulletin.—The September issue 
of the bulletin of this well-known house is now ready for 
distribution. It contains the usual number of good things 


musical, 


A Working Girls’ Choral Union,—The board of di- 
rectors of the New York Association of Working Girls’ So- 
cieties has issued its annual prospectus of the choral union 
attached to the organization. It has been decided to have 
two classes during the coming season, one advanced and 


Members of the rudimentary class 


one ‘rudimentary.’ 


on giving satisfactory evidence of progress will be eligi- 
ble for membership in the advanced class. 

Membership in the union is free to all girls belonging to 
the association. Outsiders will be charged $1 for the sea- 
son. There will be weekly rehearsals at the training school 
for teachers, 9 University place, under the direction of G. 
Viehl, who is conductor forthe union. These rehearsals 
will begin at 8:5 p.m. The first is set down for Thurs. 
day, October 13, for the advanced class. The rudimentary 


class will begin its rehearsals on Tuesday, October 
18. Application for membership in the advanced 
class of the union may be made to Conductor 


Vieh! at 9 University place, Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
September 26 and 27. Application for membership in the 
rudimentary class is to be made to the secretary on the 
evening of October 18, 

The directors who have charge of the work are Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. Jasper Griswold, Mrs. Alexander, 
Miss Clara S. Potter, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Charles H. 
Russell, Mrs, Henry Ollesheimer, Miss Martha L. Draper 
and Miss Virginia Potter. 


A Vocal Diamond. —Miss Hattie Diamant, the promising 
young soprano, sang at the opening of the Amity Council 
at the Jaeger Building last week with splendid success. 
She has a sweet, flexible, high voice, which displays excel 
jent training, and she is the soprano in the Warde Bingley 
quartet, which intends starring this season under the man- 
agement of Mr. Warde Bingley. Miss Diamant is a pupi 
of Mrs, Ogden Crane, and will accept concert engagements 
this following season. 


The Oolumbus Celebration,—Chauncey M. Depew has | 


consented to deliver the Columbian address at Carnegie 
Music Hall on the evening of October 10, when Silas G, 
Pratt's musical allegory, the ‘*Triumph of Columbus” 
will be produced under the auspices of the committee of one 
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hundred. Rehearsals for the cantata are being held by 
the singing societies of Stamford, Conn.; Mount Vernon, 
Newark, Brooklyn and New York. The music will be per- 
formed by a festival chorus of 500 voices, including a 
special choir of thirty boys from St. George’s Church, this 
city. The soloists will be Miss Jennie Dutton and Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, sopranos ; Mrs. Rosa Linde, contralto ; Will- 
iam H. Rieger, tenor; Homer Moore, Carl Dufft and Fred 
Gillette, baritones ; Mrs. J. B. Bryan and Miss Hattie Leon. 
ard, pianists, and Victor Harris, organist. 

More Prize Music,-—Miss Harriet Estelie Brown, of No. 
110 East Fortieth street, has won the prize for the anniver. 
sary march, which was to be competed for by women only. 
Walter Damrosch, who is now at Bar Harbor, was the 
judge, and Miss Brown will receive a gold medal for her 
work, 

The title of the march is ‘‘Colombo,’’ with the motto 
‘All Hail to the City of Genoa, the birthplace of Chris. 
topher Columbus.’’ Miss Brown isthe daughter of Thomas 
J. Brown, of the committee of one hundred, and her 
brother, Morris Brown, is Secretary Charles G, F. Wahle’s 
She is already well known as a composer, one 
"' waltz, which was 


assistant. 
of her latest efforts being the ‘‘Hum 
performed with popular success at Newport by Cappa’s 
orchestra during the last season, and which was dedicated 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt. Female composers were not gen- 
erally attracted to the work, as only two pieces were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Damrosch.—* World.”’ 


A Gay Decevee.—Scranton, Pa., September 25.—In the 
‘*Sun’’ of Friday last appeared the story of pretty Cecelia 
Decevee, of Brooklyn, who had sworn out a warrant for 
the arrest of her husband, Prof. Edwin J. Decevee, on a 
charge of abandonment. The article said that Mrs. Dece- 
vee learned that her husband has another wife in Germany, 


and feared that he had crossed the sea to his first 
love. Professor Decevee did not go to Germany, but 
came to Scranton with his mother. They took hand- 


some apartments in Franklin avenue and were well re- 
ceived by the musical people of the town. On November 9 
he left for Sioux City, la., and onthe previous evening a 
musicale was given in honor of his departure, at which the 
first musicians of the city appeared. Professor Decevee 
gave as a reason for his leaving Scranton that he had been 
induced to accept the directorship of a conservatory of 
music at Sioux City. While here Decevee posed as a 
bachelor and flirted with girls who are welcomed in exclu: 
sive society.—New York ‘*Sun.”’ 


The Manuscript Society.—The Manuscript Society of 
New York has issued the following announcement touching 
its consolidation with the American Composers’ Choral 
Association : 

‘* These two societies having consolidated, it is now pro- 
posed to organize a selected chorus of 100 voices, the 
nucleus of which will be formed by the members of the 
American Choral Association, to assist at the public con. 
certs of the season 1892-3. The chorus will be under the 


direction of Mr. Emilio Agramonte, and will have weekly | 


rehearsals on Monday evenings at 8 o’clock at Mason & 
Hamlin’s, No. 158 Fifth avenue. It is expected that popu- 
lar interest in the work, and the advantages to members of 
the chorus in acquiring all the rights and privileges of ac- 


tive membership, will bring forth a fitting response to this | 


call. The annual fee to be paid by members of the chorus 
will be $2 for the ladies and $3 for the gentlemen. The 
new members will be admitted after passing a strict exam- 
ination in singing and reading.”’ 


Cyril Tyler's Concert.—Before a number of invited 
guests, largely professional people, Cyril Tyler, the boy 
soprano, sang at Palmer’s Theatre Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. He has a sweet musical voice, not of large 
calibre, which has been carefully trained, but which 
sounds fatigued and overstrained. He sang with an excess 
of sentiment Gounod’s ‘* Ave Maria,’’ with piano, ‘cello 
and harp accompaniment, furnished by Messrs. Van Vleet, 
Adolph Meyer and John Cheshire. Later Master Tyler 
gave Félicien David's ‘*Charmant Oisean,’’ from ‘La 
Perle du Brésil,’’ with considerable facility and for en- 
cores sang’ Schumann's ‘** Du bist wie eine Blume ”’ and 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.”’ Like all unsexed vocal displays 
Master Tyler’s singing soon becomes inconsequential. 
Miss Rose Soudarska, a Russian pianist, played pieces by 
Tschaikowsky, Pabst, Glinka-Balakireff and Schloezer dis- 
playing excellent technic. 

Albert Mildenberg,—Albert Mildenberg, the pianist, is 
prepared to accept a limited number of private pupils. 
Reference, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Address care of this office. 


O CHORUS SOCIETIES.—For sale, 100 copies of ‘* The | 


Messiah,’’ Schirmer edition ; mostly unused. Terms 
reasonable. Address W. E. Heimendahl, 108 East Frank- 


lin street, Baltimore, Md. 

Bae VIOLINISTS. —For sale, parts of quartets and 
quintets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 

Schumann, Cherubini, Volkmann, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 

Brahms and others; also orchestral parts of principal 

concertos, mostly unused. Terms reasonable. Address 

W. E. Heimendahl, 108 East Franklin street, Baltimore, Md. 

















A Learned Paper. — At the ninth congress of 
Orientalists, held at Burlington House, London, under 
the presidency of Prof. Max Miller, Prof. J. P. N. 
Land read on Tuesday morning a paper entitled ‘ Re- 
marks on the Earliest Development of Arabic Music.’’ The 
professor said under the Eastern caliphs there flourished a 
style of musical art entirely secular in its character, pa- 
tronized by the dominating Arab aristocracy and assidu- 
ously cultivated both by performers and theorists of note. 
Was this, as many believed, a mere continuation of the 
Persian music of the Sasanide Court? A careful examina- 
tion of the little evidence we had showed, on the contrary, 
that we must consider it as an artistic development from 
the primitive popular song of the Arabs, although per- 
verted and influenced by Persian and Syrian Greek exam. 
ples. According to Professor Land the Arabs had two 
native scales, each of but four intervals, and they had a 
stringed instrument of their own, the short necked rudi- 
mentary lute, whereas the Persians used the full octave 
and the long necked pandur, the same as the old Egyptian 
nefer and the tambur of later days. On its neck the inter- 
vals were marked by frets, which the Persians placed ac- 
cording to empirical rules, while the Greeks had scientific 
methods for dividing the string. We were distinctly in- 
formed that the earliest imitator of foreign song adapted 
his borrowings to the native scales, and was the founder 
of the entire school. Moreover, the music provided for 
the noble Arabs and their companions had always retained 
its national characteristics, visible in the tuning and finger- 
ing of the lute, while it was being constantly improved in 
detail. It came toa provisional conclusion in Al Farabi, 
A. D. 950, who codified the best teaching of his day and 
became the father of the whole tribe of medieval writers 
on music in Arabic and Persian; some of this ancient 
writer’s works had been printed, and copies existed in our 
European libraries.—London ‘* Musical News.”’ 
Mascagni Ill,—Vienna, September 21.— Mascagni, 
the composer, became suddenly ill while conducting a per- 
| formance of ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ this evening. The 

performance was about half over when he turned white, 
caught at his throat, and whispered hoarsely that he was 
suffocating. He reeled in his seat, but was caught by a 
man behind him and was assisted to the foyer. He did 
| not recover, and eventually was taken home ina carriage 

with a physician from the audience. Heart trouble is sup- 
| posed to have caused his illness. 

Vienna, September 22.—Mascagni, the composer, who 
was taken ill during a performance of ‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
| ticana”’ last evening, has recovered. 

May Catch the Cholera.— Mr. Hemprich, a drummer 
belonging to the 102d Regiment of Infantry, stationed at 

| Zittau, has written an opera entitled ‘‘In the Bowels of 
the Earth.’’ So good is it that it is to be given at the 
| Munich Court Theatre. 

Royal Opera, Berlin.—Bizet’s ‘ Djamileh " is in re- 
| hearsal at the Royal Opera, Berlin, and on September 12 

| the season opened with Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber.”” September 13 
‘Lohengrin ”’ was given, with Gudehus and Rosa Sucher in 
the leading réles. 

Looking for Another Success,—Competitive liter- 
ary or musical composition undertaken to secure a prize is 
not always work of the best order, though it will be re- 
membered that ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was the result of 
such a competition to secure a reward offered bya Milan 
publisher. This publisher—Sonzogno—has again had a 
number of composers compete for a prize, and of the six- 
| teen operas submitted the judges have selected two, which 
|areto be given stage representation before the prize is 
| awarded. The operas chosen are ‘‘ Festa a Mariana,” by 
| Coronaro, of Vicenza, and ‘*Don Paez,’’ by Boezi, of 
| Rome. 
| A Royal Opera.—The Duke of Edinburgh is compos. 
| ing music toa libretto by Carmen Sylva. 





| A Singer in Luck,—Prince Henry of Hesse was mar- 
ried last week in Darmstadt to a singer named Herzic, 
daughter of a Croatian Deputy. 

Attendance at Bayreuth,—Twenty-eight thousand 
people visited the Bayreuth Festival this season. Of this 
number seven thousand were English and American, and 
four thousand French. 

“* The Ring.”’—‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelungen”’ opened 
the season at Frankfort and also Munich. At Dresden the 
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season opened with ‘‘Tristan,’’ and yet we are told Wagner 
is on the decline in Germany. 

4A New Opera by Massenet,—Massenet has com- 
pleted an opera to be called ‘‘Sais.’’ 


Gomes’ “ Colombo.” — Gomes, the Brazilian com- 


poser, has composed a cantata, ‘‘Colombo,’’ to be pro- 


duced at Rio Janeiro at the Columbus celebration. 


Schubert's Brother Dead.—Hermann, the youngest | 
brother of Franz Schubert, died recently. He was born at | 


Vienna in 1826, five years before the death of Franz. 


London Music.—Crystal Palace concerts at London 
begin on October 15. 


Wagner in South America,—The opera season at | 


Buenos Ayres closed with a performance of ‘*Lohengrin.” 


A Weird Collection, —A St. Petersburg publisher (J- 
H. Zimmerman) has taken advantage of the present craze 
for Oriental melodies by publishing an ‘Oriental Album,’’ 
containing twenty-five Caucasian, Armenian, Persian and 
Turkish pieces, including songs, dance tunes, choruses and 
a march, with curious rhythms and melodic intervals. 


Some Noted Pianos,—In the Beethoven collection at 
the Vienna Musical Exposition there is the piano given to 
the great composer by Broadwood in 1818. It remained 
with him until his death, and he was so afraid it might be 
injured that he would allow only one man, named Stumpf, 
to tune it. Afterward this piano was long in the posses- 
sion of Liszt, at Wiemar, and it now belongs to the Na. 
tional Museum at Buda Pesth. The harpsichords that be- 
longed to Bach and to Haydn may also be seen at this ex- 
hibition. In the case of Richard Wagner, it seems there 
was a difference of opinion among the exhibition officials 
as to whether he should appear in the musical or in the 
dramatic division ; the musical votes gained the day. 

Berlin Music.—Dr. Von Bilow will on October 14 
open the new Bechstein Concert Hall in Berlin with a 
piano recital, which will include several new works by 
Brahms. Brahms himself will give a concert there on the 
following day in association with the Joachim Quartet 
party, and on October 6 Rubinstein will give a piano re- 
cital, and direct a performance of his sextet for wind in- 
struments. 


Cowen’s *‘ Signa.””—The collapse of the Royal Eng. 
lish Opera House has left Mr. Cowen with an unperformed 
opera on his hands. It was written at the suggestion of 
Mr. D'Oyley Carte to a libretto based on Ouida’s * Signa.” 
It is possible that either Sir Augustus Harris or Mr. Lago 
may produce it. In the meantime Mr. Cowen has visited 
Italy and arranged for the production of ‘“Signa’’ at the 
Carlo Felice Theatre in Genoa during the January carnival. 

A Tenor Devil.—Dr. Hubert Parry’s new cantata 
‘*‘Job”’ will be a feature of the Gloucester, England, 
musical festival this year. It is predicted that London will 
greet it with enthusiasm next winter. Itisa highly un 
conventional piece of work, making ‘‘Satan”’ the tenor 
and ‘‘Job”’ the bass, and giving narrative to the baritone 
and divine utterances to the chorus. Itcontains no female 
solo. Three most notable things spoken of are a delight- 
ful little chant with clarinet obligato in which a shepherd 
boy sings the praise of ‘‘Job’s’’ wealth and goodness; the 
tremendous orchestral uproar of ‘Satan’s’’ visitation, 
with the tenor riding over it, all like the demon of the 
storm; and the remarkable bass solo of sixteen minutes’ 
duration, giving ‘‘Job’s '’ lamentation. The whole thing 
is described as dramatic in the extreme, with masterly 
orchestration and numerous very beautiful choral bits. 

Verdi’s New Opera,—Doubts are expressed in musical 
circles whether the new opera which Verdi has undertaken 
to write will have ‘‘King Lear”’ for its subject, Verdi hav- 
ing early in his career abandoned the notion of using ‘‘ King 
Lear’’ as an opera libretto, owing toa deficiency of love 
interest in the plot. 
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Organ Loft Whisperings. 





Our OrGANs—(Concluded). 





A pound of anticipation is better than an ounce of irritation ! 


F all the flaws of our dear short sighted hu- 


manity, none is more patent than the horror of | 


preservation and love of repair. 

We will spend cheerfully $20 on ‘‘fixing things up,” 
while $1 laid out judiciously in prevention of the damage 
seems to us dire ‘‘waste.’’ Stranger yet it is that most 
prevention, costing nothing but thought, and saving scores 
of beautiful dollars, is not put in practice by scores of in- 
telligent people. 

Complexions, stomachs and souls alike testify to the 
truth of this arraignment. Women will not cleanse, mas- 
sage and exercise, but they will pay fortunes to rouge, 
powder pot and veil counter. A man eats three forbidden 
dishes at dinner and smokes a forbidden cigar after it, and 
then totters down the stairs of physical perfection with an 
‘tantipyrine pill’? in his mouth. Conversion is made the 
‘*bolus ” to antidote a misspent life with equal futility. 
A leather thong upon an empty stable door should be made 
the crest of our weak humanity. 

To one who has the good of musical instruments at heart 
this peculiarity is specially obvious. 

In the ordinary home it seems impossible to get people 
(not musical) to realize that a red hot evening atmosphere 
followed by that of a snapping cold night can have any 
effect upon the mechanism of the poor piano, which is 
delicate and impressionable as hisown. The instrument 
usually stands near the window, and I verily believe, were 
it not that wet spoils the lustre of the varnish, six people 


out of ten would not close the window when it rained. | 


Dust and elevated road coal cinders are allowed to sift into 
its delicate lungs all night and all day, except when the good 


of ‘*the furniture ’’ demands that the blinds be closed. To | 


increase the gloss on a panel of passementerie or on the 
surface of an oil painting the housewife will take infinite 
pains, yet she cannot remember to keep a jar of water 
upon her register to moisten the throat of the household's 
singing bird. The piano, like the pianist, is supposed to 
be a certain uncanny something, out of the reach of prac 
tical ethics, and either able to shift for itself or go down 
of its own born cussedness. 

But imagine the mechanism of the king of instruments, 
the church organ, subject tothe neglect of property owners 
who have given generously of their substance to see the 
splendid case full in view of the church body! One day 
hot and six days cold! 

Ihave been in churches here on week days when the poor 
organist’s fingers were stiff with the cold, and I have been 
obliged to ask him to k-e-e-p on h-h-h-is ha-ha-ha-t while 
we ‘‘chattered ’’ out our short conversation. Yet on Sun- 
day the heat of that church would scorch paper. 

Here again, in the matter of equality of temperature, do 
the Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches take the lead. 
The latter is never warm, the former always is! The 
others are more or less thoughtful about heating under 
protest, frequently from some musician whom down in 
their hearts they consider ‘‘a crank.’”’ 

In a strange way under the influence of cold ‘‘ the reeds 
leave the rest of the instrument,’’ and return whole or in 
part upon the restoration of temperature, but the effect, 
as may be imagined, is deteriorating. About 70 degrees is 
a safe temperature. 

Again many organs are practiced upon altogether too 
much by inexperienced hands and those accustomed to 
piano action, who thump the organ as they do a sensitive 
organism to get the realistic response to which they are 
accustomed. Amateur experimenting with stops, es- 
pecially the ‘‘monkeying”’ resorted to by young boys, who 
like to test their genius in imitation of calliope, parrot and 
bird call, isdamaging. Also most of our organs are allowed 
to remain too long without tuning. 

Next to neglect, half repair or cheap repair is one of the 
most penny wise and pound foolish ideas to which our poor 
money crazed brains are subject. Many of our splendid 
organs are ruined by cheap tuning. 

1. Blowing power. 3. Reeds. 

2. Flue work. 4. Action. 

Here are four departments of organ tuning as closely re- 
lated and as relatively important as diet, medicine, air and 
clothing to the hospital, or as cleansing and filling to den- 
tistry. 

Possibly not more than one-fifth of the churches have 
ever more than the reeds tuned! This is simply throwing 
money away. Tuning must be provided for before the or- 
gan is purchased, as the money for a daughter’s course of 
piano education should be in sight before she commences 
her first year, else money, time and spirit goin the senseless 
venture. Tuning must be complete, else it is not tuning, 
and the organ cannot be expected to ‘‘speak”’ properly. 
All organs should be tuned spring and fall certainly, better 
once a month. Besides this they should be watched and 
looked out for, and tendencies anticipated as in the bring- 
ing up of children. 

An organ is not a ‘‘snake fence”’ nor a street car horse. 











My dear organist, I have not a word of comfort or hope 
to offer you in regard to upholstered seats, seat backs or 
any change in the pedal arrangement. You must continue 
to grope blindly for your wooden bassos (being careful not 
to look for them with your eyes). Curvature of the spine 


| has been tried on them, but poor G. W. Morgan, although 


the inventor of the watermelon rind pedal bed, always 
said it was ‘‘much”’ harder work than the other, but that 
he must stick to it, being his own. As to an upholstered 
seat, you see you cannot ‘‘slide’’ with one, But I do 
think the St. Paul Chapel might put a back on Mr. Leo 
Kofler’s organ bench until such time as they make room 
for him te go out ‘* between the acts.”’ 
se F 

Why do our women organists change home locations so 
much? As members of a profession they are like will o’ the 
wisps or fleas. Of 15 feminine manipulators of the sacred 
instrument but three retain the location of a year ago. 

Moreover, most of them drop through space without 
leaving record or sign behind them of a continued existence. 

None of this is dignified, profession-like, or as it should 
be. A stationary place of abode is not only the basis of 
all solid progress, but it is its record. One wise woman 
remarked that she felt she went down in the scale of ad- 
vancement every time she ordered her postal address 
changed. If ‘‘a place to stay" is woman’s goal, from the 
facts in the case one would say, ‘‘Don't be a church 
organist.”’ 

Of course the reason for this is easily seen (as are many 
other organ loft evils) in the constant compulsory change 
among the occupants. Possibly one-sixth of it is progres 
sive, the rest is desire for novelty. 
cians suggest that we never will have really excellent 
sacred music till choirs are Here, 
again, the question of salary comes so—so there we are 


Many earnest musi- 


made continuous. 
again—big dollars, little else. 

One way to accomplish continuance is to be so out and 
out good that a church will not permit a change, much 
Many women are desultory about a profes- 
Many men 


less cause it. 


sion (for which no one can blame them). 
organists inthis city who have made their profession their 
life work have been in their lofts and their homes a score 
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of years. 


The Viol da Gamba. 
ata R. MARIO 

7 M BLODECK, of 

the Mozart Symphony 
Club, of New York, will 
play the viol da gamba 





at the concerts to be 
given by the club all 
over this country this 
The 
ment is a rarity in the 


season. instru. 
concert halls. 

Mr. Blodeck’s instru- 
ment, which is an old 
specimen, has been 
renovated by August 
Gemiinder & Sons, 
the well-known instru- 
ment makers of New 
York. The workman. 
ship is perfect, and the 
carving a work of art. 
The head represents a 
beautifully modeled 
seraph’s face, and the 
string holder is embel- 
lished by a sylph-like 
female figure in relief. 

The Mozart Sym.- 
phony Club, of New York, is again under the personal 
management of Messrs. Mario Blodeck and Richard Stoel- 
zer, and has been booked in most of the large cities. Mr. 
Rhodesis the first violinist ; Theodore Hoch is the cornet 
virtuoso, and Mr. Richard Stoelzer plays the viola d’amour, 
The prima donna soprano is Carola Riegg. Miss Camille 
Toulmin is engaged top lay the harp, Karl Kraushaar the 
flute, and Henry Sticht the double bass. The programs 
this season are exceedingly versatile and arranged to 


please all tastes. 

Mr. Abraham Returns,—Mr. James Abraham, teacher 
of the piano, has returned to the city and has resumed 
teaching at his home, 117 Manhattan avenue, near 104th 


street. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 





Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 


during the entire summer. 
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Dvorak’s Composition Classes. 
RS. JEANNETTE THURBER, president 

of the National Conservatory of Music of America, 
makes known that the examinations for admission to Dr, 
Antonin Dvordk'’s composition class will be held at the 
conservatory, 126 and 128 East Seventeenth street, New 
York, on October 3 and 4, fromg A. M. to 12M, and from 
2tos5rTr M. 

In sending forth this announcement Mrs, Thurber asks 
attention to its importance, For the first time in the his- 
tory of music in America an opportunity is offered the 
student to acquire, without leaving his native land, such 
knowledge and guidance as it has heretofore been neces- 
sary to visit Europe to gather. No composer of the rank 
of Dr. Dvordk, who comes to America under the auspices 
of the National Conservatory of Music, has ever journeyed 
hither on a like mission. In view of this fact, a prediction 
that out of this quite unprecedented event such advantages 
will accrue to American composers and to the American 
school of composition as have never before been enjoyed by 
either may be ventured without fear of disappointment. 


A Budget of Dresden News. 


A RUBINSIEIN INTERVIEW. 





RESDEN isa quaint, picturesque old city, 
beautifully situated on the River Elbe, and well re 

pays the tourist spending a few days there. The picture 
galleries and porcelain works are especially interesting. 
One day, weary with sight seeing and also hungry, I walked 
into the Europiischer Hof for table d’héte. 
Searcely was | seated when Rubinstein entered and took 
his place at asmall table almost opposite and reserved ex- 
As he read a paper continually one 


in time 


clusively for him. 
could closely observe his lion-like head and the expression 
of his face. He partook of every ‘course and during the 
removes ate Semmel (a kind of bread) and, like all for- 
eigners, drank wine. A great desire filled my heart to 
meet him, but alas, would not such a great artist be inac- 
A friend at the high school recently related her 
She called last winter or Bulow and 


cessible ? 
amusing experience. 
he slammed the door in her face with great violence ; later 
she sought d’Albert and relating how nearly she came to 
having her nose cut off, he said, **Oh, yes; I believe he is 
fery fiolent.”’ 

However, Rubinstein did not look very ferocious, and 
plucking up courage after dinner I sent up my card with 
simply my name on, for I had no letters of introduction. 
| waited in fear and trembling, not daring to hope for the 
favorable answer that came bidding me call at 4 o'clock. 
Precisely at the hour, piloted by the bell boy, I sought the 
room on the first étage and knocked. AsI stood, pocket- 
book in hand, giving the boy a small fee, the door opened 
and | stood face to face with one of the greatest pianists 
the world has ever known. He caught a glimpse of my 
pocketbook and throwing his hands up like claws, and 
with a look of intense disgust, he said : ‘*Oh, you have de 
albums ;"’ but when I assured him I was no autograph 
fiend he came forward and shook my hand very cordially. 
He had just returned from his summer outing. He con- 
versed very kindly about musical matters and said there 
are 80 many good pianists now that one has to be very ex. 
traordinary to attract any attention at all. He says he 
does not give any lessons, as he has no time, As I know of 
at least two young ladies who profess to be studying with 
him I inquired, ** Are not so and so,’’ naming them, ‘‘ your 
pupils?’’ Hesaid **No; Itakenopupils;"’ but I continued, 
‘* They say they are studying with you,’’ when he said: «] 
do not even know their names. Ido not take any pupils. 
How could I find time to teach when I 


It is ridiculous. 
am 80 busy ?"’ 

He said, however, that Josef Hofmann has played for 
him occasionally and that Birdie Blye has also played for 
him. It was very gratifying to hear him speak so warmly 
in praise of an American pianist and a female pianist, too. 
Birdie Blye is known as a conscientious musician, and if 
Germans attain fame and distinction in the United States 
why should not an American girl abroad receive praise ac 
cording to her merit? Rubinstein will not visit America 
this year, but will remain in Dresden, He will soon be in 
Berlin. The new Bechstein Hall is to be opened with what 
may well be termed a grand musical festival of three even- 
ings. Hans von Bulow gives a recital on October 4; the 
Joachim Quartet will give a concert on the 5th, and Rubin- 
stein will play and direct on the 6th. It is rumored in Dres- 
den that Sophie Posznanski, whom Rubinstein introduced 
last winter, is soon to be married to an engineer and retire 
from public life-—a great pity if it is true, after years of 
study and such a favorable début—an injustice to the 
teacher who so carefully trained her. Germans call Dres- 
den a foreign city and say Americans and English have 
taken possession of it and it was surprising to see and hear 
them everywhere, but I returned to Berlin delighted with 
_my visit and especially at my success in meeting the great 
maestro himself. 

The ‘‘ Raconteur’s”’ articles on etudes were extremely in 
teresting and sensible. German conservatories havereduced 





the number of exercises and etudes, especially at the Royal 
High School. Bach is the foundation stone on which they 
build, with exercises selected from Czerny and Clementi, 
the latter, however, pure and simple, without the Tausig 
revision. Much stress is laid on securing editions that 
have not been tampered with, as Chopin untouched by 
Klindworth, Beethoven minus Bulow and Schubert without 
the Liszt variations. Pupils of Rudorff and Bargiel are 
required to use the Breitkopf & Haertel editions. Schar- 
wenka and Sterns have also certain editions, they prefer. 
Many people seem to have the opinion that no pupils under 
sixteen can be admitted to the High School. This is an 
error, That isthe prescribed age in the prospectus, but 
as there are exceptions to every rule, so there are many 
to this, and pupils much younger than that who have 
musical talent or who desire to take the course have been 
admitted ; but, as I said in my last letter, the number is 
limited, so many students are disappointed. The other 
conservatories receive all applicants who desire to study 
and have musical talent, and in a future letter I shall have 
something to write about some bright, talented American 
H. 


students. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

ISS CLARA BAUR, the directress of the 
M Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, may feel proud 
of the distinction that she was the pioneer of music school 
work in Cincinnati, having established this conservatory 
in the winter of 1867. 

The development from the first was rapid and the success 
has been complete. 

Of Miss Baur it may be said she was the first to 
awaken interest in the broad and thorough culture of the 
great refining art; the first to indicate the necessity for in- 
struction in the science as well as the art of music; the 
first to conceive the distinction of Cincinnati in musical 
taste. 

From the beginning the conservatory flourished, because 
under the judicious management of Miss Baur and her 
faculty it was grounded on the true principles of art. 

The conservatory was established at atime when Cin- 
cinnati had no large or well equipped musical institution, 
although there were a number of excellent independent 
teachers. 

The superior advantages of an artistic musical educa- 
tion, which it has always offered in every department, have 
placed it on a par with the foremost European models. 

In issuing the twenty third annual circular and cata. 
logue the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music give the 
faculty as follows: 

Miss Laura Anderson, vocal culture; Miss Clara Baur, vocal culture; 
Mr. Jacob Bloom, violin and ensemble; Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, piano, 
theory and composition; Mrs, Charlotte Cadwell, German language; 
Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, piano; Miss Adale Eckert, Delsarte; Miss 
Anna McCoy Francis, elocution ; Miss Callie Grant, piano ; Mr. Theodore 
Hahn, violoncello; Mr. M, Heidel, cornet; Miss Charlotte Howard, 
English literature; Mrs. Murdoch Hollingshead, elocution; Miss Lily 
Hollingshead, elocution; Mr, Theodore Hahn, flute ; Mrs. Lewis Hosea, 
harp; Miss Iva Lenore Kennedy, piano; Miss Anita Kellogg, Italian; 
Miss Frances Moses, vocal culture; Miss Anna Muller, piano; Mr. Shel- 
don L, Proudfit, piano and theory ; Mr. Hugo A, Sederberg, piano; Miss 
Martha Saure, organ; Mrs. Andre Schwebel, French; Mr. F. W, Wes- 
senberg, guitar and banjo. 

The series of students’ concerts given during the season 
are an important feature of the school work, as calculated 
to create artistic enthusiasm among the pupils. 

The following program was rendered by the students in 
Scottish Rite Hall on June 27 last, and represents the high 
class of music selected for the consideration of the pupils: 


Dat, “PARES TRIG a iis deste oS SIMA ce esi F. Hindel 
Mrs, Katherine Douglas Bronston and Miss Minnie Martin. 
Concerto, C minor, first movement, allegro................ W. A. Mozart 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

Miss Eva Slaton. 


Miss Phoebe Fieller. 
Ballade, A flat major, op. 47........... 2.060.005. F, Chopin 
Piano solos.. ) PY ne IE" hcg de'cadce cake sieedbere F. Liszt 
Valse, A flat major, from * Le Bal,” op, 14..A. Rubinstein 
Miss Mildred Marsh. 


Aria, “* Oberon” C. M. von Weber 


Songs.. § Intermezzo. keane ete ee ees ‘ . ....Lacome 
f ROOM, GOUNGIEE ccesaccsecsccedesces 08 ccosbscceces Lacome 

Mrs. Katherine Douglas Bronston. 
Polonaise, A major, op. 40, No, 1. .............. F. Chopin 


M. Moszkowski 
M. Moszkowski 


Piano solos.. / Rtincelles, op. 36 
Caprice Espagnol, op. 37 
Mr. Louis Schwebel, 
Rhapsodie d'Auvergne, op, 78... 0 ........ccceeeceeeccecseee C. Saint-Satns 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Mildred Marsh. 

The conservatory is located at the corner of Fourth 
and Lawrence streets, some of the finest locations to be 
found in the most delightful residence portion of the city. 

The location is a very healthy one and easily accessible. 
Miss Baur has a most able co-operator in Miss Bertha Baur, 
who occupies the position of preceptress and secretary. 








(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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Piano Etudes. 

INCE questions are frequently asked con- 
cerning piano studies it may be well to give some ac- 
count of the best, as assistance to those who have not the 
help of a teacher, The raw material—scales, shakes, arpeg- 
gios, &c.—is not here intended ; the manufactured article, 
instructive figures wrought up into complete compositions, 
will alone be discussed. There are thousands of these 
pieces in existence ; it is a very easy form in which to com- 

pose, and there is alwaysa certain sale to be looked for. 

The opinions of some of the greatest performers and 
most experienced teachers must be examined, Surely no 
one has a better right to be heard on the subject than 
Tausig, the most advanced of all executants, and one who 
paid special attention to the theory of piano execution. 
He stated that ‘‘ only Clementi and Chopin have written 
perfectly satisfactory studies. Clementi has (with his ‘Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum ’) thrown open to the student the entire 
piano literature from Bach (who, however, requires inde- 
pendent study) to Beethoven; and Chopin has done the 
same thing for all piano music from Beethoven to Liszt.” 
From this statement it should appear that the student 
would have only to practice through the twenty-nine 
etudes which Tausig has selected for his edition of Cle- 
menti's ‘*Gradus,’’ and then through Chopin’s twenty-seven 
etudes, and he would be able to play everything. Inthe 
main this is true; but it is a long while before the student 
is able to attempt Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus ;"’ and to master it 
as Tausig intended is not done with once studying it. 
Tausig has issued instructive editions of Clementi and of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Forty-eight ;’’ they are to be strongly recom- 
mended to ambitious students. 

Chopin believed that the foundation of piano playing 
was Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus,’’ Hummel’s works, and Bach’s 
fugues; but every pupil who came to him had to begin 
with Clementi’s ‘‘ Preludes and Exercises,’’ which Chopin 
valued very highly. 

Von Bilow, in the preface to his selection from Cramer’s 
Studies, has given a list of etudes extending ‘‘from the 
beginner to the virtuoso.’’ He recommends to follow the 
‘*Instruction Book :”’ (1) Aloys Schmitt’s op. 16 and Stephen 
Heller’s op. 45 ; (2) Cramer, with Czerny’s ‘* Daily Studies ’’ 
and ‘School of ‘Legato and Staccato,’’ and Heller’s op. 
46, 47; (3) Clementi’s ‘* Gradus”’ (Tausig’s selection), with 
Moscheles’ op. 70 and Kullak’s ‘Octave School ;”’’ (4) 
Henselt’s studies, with Haberbier’s ‘* Etudes-poésies ’’ and 
Moscheles’ ‘‘Characteristic Studies ;’’ (5) Chopin’s studies 
and preludes ; then the concert studies of Liszt and Rubin. 
stein, and finally, as the most difficult, those of Alkan. 
This formidable list, comprising some 400 pieces, is even 
yet not complete ; for, says Von Bulow, one can only learn 
to play Bach by means of preparatory studies to be found 
only in Bach, or, perhaps, in Handel. Von Bulow declares 
Cramer's studies to be the most useful collection of all, 
excepting Clementi’s ‘‘ Gradus.”’ 

On the merit of Cramer’s studies there has, however, 
been difference of opinion. They were disliked by Beet- 
hoven, who said ‘‘ they make playing sticky, and no stac- 
cato or light playing can be acquired from them.’’ Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, on the contrary, always particu- 
larly recommended them. Probably if Beethoven could 
have seen Von Bilow’s admirable, though over large, edi- 
tion he would have modified his objection; but he hit 
on the weak point of Cramer’s studies. There are a few to 
which Beethoven’s criticism does not apply and which 
are of the highest value. 

Von Bilow has also issued an excellent selection of 
Chopin’s studies, which (unlike his edition of Cramer and 
Tausig’s of Clementi and Bach) is intended for amateurs, 
and is facilitated instead of elaborated. 

It will thus be seen that Chopin, Tausig and Von Bilow 
have all distinctly stated their opinions on the subject, and 
they all agree in selecting Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum ”’ as a work of supreme importance. Schumann once 
wrote an article on piano etudes, but he had no practical 
experience asa teacher. Plaidy and Louis Koehler, who 
probably had much more experience with less advanced 
pupils than Chopin or Tausig had, have also constructed 
long graded lists of studies. 

Using all these lists, especially Plaidy’s, and from per- 
sonal experience also, the following routine may be put 
forward as a serviceable one after a year or so devoted to 
the rudiments : . 

1, Kohler, Op. 50. 


Bertini, Op. 100. 
Czerny. A selection from the “* Etudes de Vélocité.”’ 

2. Bach. Easy preludes ; two part inventions. 

Clementi. Preludes and exercises. 

Cramer. A selection from Von Billow’s selection of sixty. 

Clementi. Tausig’s selection from the “* Gradus ad Parnassum.”’ 

Bach. Suites and partitas. 

Kullak. Octave school. 

Moscheles, A selection from op. 70. 

. Bach. Tausig’s selection from the ‘ Forty-eight ;'’ from a musical 
point of view it is necessary to be intimately acquainted with the 
entire work. 


bad 
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5. Chopin. Studies and preludes. 
Henselt, Studies. 
6. The concert, studies of Liszt, Rubinstein, Thalberg, Doehler, 
Alkan, &c. 


It is unfortunate that all these works, excepting those of 
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Bach, give too much work to the right hand alone. Even 
those of Clementi and Chopin are faulty in this respect. 
A partial corrective may be found in Czerny’s ‘*School of 
the Left Hand.” Another work deserving mention is 
Reinecke’s op. 121, a useful set of twenty-four etudes 
entirely devoted to passages divided between the two 
hands, Both these works may be used with or after Cra- 
mer’s Studies. 

Out of the enormous amount of other collections of 
etudes there may be specially recommended : 

1, Czerny’s ‘* 101.” 
2. Bertini. Op. 29 and 22, 

Czerny. Op. 740, ‘* L’Art ds Délier les Doigts”’ (Fingerfertigkeit). 

Berger, Op. 12, 

8. Jensen. Op. 8and 82. Very charming pieces in Schumann’s style. 

Koehler. Op. 112. ** Special Studies.”’ 

But let the advanced student and the mature artist al- 
ways bear in mind (and act upon) Schumann’s advice: 
‘* Let the ‘ Forty-eight’ be your daily bread ; you will then 
assuredly become an able musician.’’ In his ‘ work of all 
works ”’ technical material and constructive mastery and 
musical invention and poetic imagination are all united 
and all at their highest.—H. D., in London ‘“ Musical 
Herald.”’ 


ROBERT SCHUMANN, 





His P1rANo Works. 
By Fr. Niecxs. 

HE following series of valuable and interesting 
T articles are by Dr. Frederick Niecks, the able 
biographer of Chopin. These articles appeared first 
in a now defunct English music journal published in 
London, the ‘* Monthly Musical Record,” in the year 
1876. To rescue from oblivion these articles, by so 
eminent an authority, is our motive for reprinting 
them rather than any desire to forestall the superb 
life of Schumann upon which Dr. Niecks is now 
engaged. These capital studies will give our readers 
a foretaste of Dr, Niecks’ important biography of the 
great tone master, Robert Schumann. As Schu- 
mann’'s works may be bought at very low cost by the 
student it would be obviously useless to reprint the 
musical examples occurring in Dr. Niecks’ studies.— 
[EDs. MUSICAL COURIER. ] 

Cuarrer 1.—His Character and Musical Language, 

** That were a poor art which had only sounds and neither speech nor 
symbols for states of the soul,”’ 

Schumann’s reputation is spreading wider and wider 
every day. Criticisms such as disfigured the pages even of 
some of the most respectable journals a few years ago are 
no longer met with. But this recognition of Schumann's 
importance does not imply a universal and complete ac- 
quaintance with his works, nora full apprehension of his 
personality. The acquaintance with this composer is in- 
deed limited to a comparatively small number of his pro- 
ductions, Provincials may excuse their ignorance of the 
orchestral and choral works, the quartets, the quintets, 
&c., by pointing out that they have no opportunity of 
hearing them except in London, and occasionally in some 
of the larger towns. No such excuse is possible with re- 
gard to the piano works. They are easily accessible, 
especially now that there is published in this country a fine 
and cheap edition of Schumann’s complete piano works 
(Pauer’s edition, Augener & Co.), not to mention the 
editions of single pieces published by this and other firms. 
Yet, if we except a few pieces which have obtained some 
popularity, they may be said to be unknown. 
is easily accounted for. 

Schumann’s character is not read at a glance. A friend, 
writing after the composer's death, says: ‘‘ Although one 
has been much with him, yet one can’t say much of his 
inner nature; he was not so clear and open as to disclose 
himself and become transparent.’?’ He was shy, and 
averse to making new acquaintances. When his friend 
Schunke wished to introduce him to Henriette Voigt, 
who afterward became so intimate with him and plays 
so important a part in his correspondence, he turned 
twice at the door, till, at last, on the third attempt being 
made, he was prevailed upon to enter. But his reluctance 
to make advances was equaled by his readiness to open his 
arms and heart when he recognized a congenial nature. 
Gisbert Rosen, to whom many ef his earlier letters are 
addressed—letters which perhaps more than any others 
give an insight into the writer’s character—is an instance. 
Meeting this young student at Leipsic, whither Schumann 
had gone to make the necessary arrangements previous 
to entering the university of that town, a few hours suf- 
ficed to contract an enthusiastic friendship. 

Schumann the composer has the same characteristics. 
He does not come to you, you must seek him out; and if 
there is a spiritual affinity between you, a firm and lasting 
friendship will be the result. For Schumann is as com- 
municative in his music as otherwise he is reserved. He 
may have thought: ‘* He who understands my music is of 
a kindred nature, he is worthy of my confidence, he may 
know all my sorrows and joys, I need not be afraid of being 
misunderstood by him.”’ 

In his childhood he was of a lively temperament, full of 
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fun and good humor; but a great change took place in 
his character at the age of fourteen. He became contem- 
plative and taciturn, was much given to musing, and fond 
of following the flights of his fancy. Jean Paul, whom he 
prized above all writers, may have increased this ten- 
dency. Indeed he became quite imbued with Jean Paul- 
ism. His early letters and other writings are full of the 
exaggerated sensibility, hyperbolical phraseology, and 
wonderful imagery of this incomparable writer, Let me 
extract some passages from a letter, written after settling 
down at Leipsic as a law student, to his friend Rosen, who 
had removed to Heidelberg. Lamenting the disappoint- 
ment which he had felt on discovering the discrepancy 
between the students as they were and the ideal which 
he had formed of them, he exclaims: ‘‘I have found not 
roses in life and no Rosen among men’”’ (keine Rosen im 
Leben und keinen Rosen unter den Menschen), and a 
little farther on we read: ‘‘I have not made myself at 
home among the people here; indeed I shun wretched 
men, I don’t know why ; go out little, and am at times 
much grieved at the pettiness and contemptibleness of 
this egotistic world. Ah! a world without men, what 
would it be? A vast cemetery, a death sleep without 
dreams, nature without flowers and spring, a dead peep- 
show without puppets; and yet, this world, with men, 
whatisit? A vast cemetery of buried dreams, a garden 
of cypresses and weeping willows, a dumb peepshow 
with weeping puppets.’’ Finding the external world out 
of harmony with his own nature, he is driven back into 
himself, where he finds his real world, where he lives his 
real life. He is, and always remains, what his mother, in 
a letter to Fred. Wieck, calls him, ‘‘A man who lives in 
higher spheres, and will have nothing to do with practical 
life.” The texture of his nature was indeed too fine for 
the tear and wear of this bargaining world. He was one 
of those natures of whom it may be said that, ‘‘toutes 
leurs pensées sont sentiments, toutes leurs sentiments sont 
images.’’ With him thoughts resolved themselves nat- 
urally into feelings, and his imagination clothed them 
with colors that equal in warmth and richness those of 
Titian. 

Schumann was conscious of his power, and recognized 
the true mission of his art. ‘*To me more than to many 
others it has been assigned, I feel that, to tell music of 
the sorrows and joys which agitate the age; and that you 
sometimes point out to people how strongly my music is 
rooted in’the present, and that it aims at something else 
than mere euphony or amusement, gives me joy, and 
encourages me to greater efforts.’’ (Letter to Dr. Brendel.) 
But even asa child, when he had scarcely mastered the 
first elements of piano playing, he seems to have felt 
instinctively that music was more than a meaningless 
playing with sounds, more than mere tone jugglery. For 
as he tried to imitate the peculiarities of his playmates 
by successions of musical sounds, was he not practicing, 
as it were, a kind of spiritual portraiture? And he appears 
to have been successful, too, if the appreciation of his 
companions and the shouts of laughter which greeted his 
performances may be taken as a proof. As Schumann 
kept clear of all influences foreign to his nature, and 
absorbed, on the other hand, whatever had affinity with 
it—such kindred spirit as he found in Jean Paul, Shake- 
speare, E, T. A. Hoffmann, Heine, and in music especially 
in Schubert, Chopin, Bach—he preserved his personality in 
all its originality. 

Being only communicative in music, as we said before, 
making it the vehicle of his ideas, and these being new, 
he would naturally find that the vocabulary of his lan- 
guage was deficient. Idea and expression are indeed in- 
dissolubly bound up with one another. You cannot change 
the latter, however little, without to some extent modify- 
ing the former. New ideas demand new musical combina- 
tions, just.as they demand new words. There is a complete 
parallel between letter and note, between word and musical 
com bination. 


* * * . Si forte necesse est 


Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 

Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 

Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter. * 
So speaks Horace in reference to words ; it holds good like- 
wise with musical combinations. The styles of Schubert, 
Chopin, Schumann, and I might name many more, show 
many points of resemblance ; but they resemble each other 
in expression only so far as they are akin in their manner 
of thinking and feeling. The similarity of the means they 
employ is, in fact, proportionate to the similarity of their 
ideas. Further, this must be kept in mind, new combina- 
tions possess vitality only when they have been called 
into existence by necessity, and are not the offspring of 
idle ingenuity or love for dress, resulting in nothing but a 
mere tickling of the senses. Here again Schumann proves 
that he is of the true metal. While many of the high 
sounding names of his day are forgotten, or have become 
mere memories, their productions having died with them, 
in many cases even before them, and indeed it may be 
said having been stillborn, without a breath of life in 


* ‘Should it happen to be necessary to indicate by new terms things 
before unknown, you may invent expressions not so much as heard of by 
the old-fashioned Cethegi, and license will be granted if not abused,”’ 





them, language being to these men but a means to hide 
the absence or paucity of thought, Schumann left us a 
living, ever growing legacy—a legacy that will outlive 
even his fame. 


In harmony, Schumann made new and _ invaluable 
additions to the glorious conquests of Beethoven and 
Schubert, and was not slow to avail himself of Chopin's 
contributions. His merits with regard to metrics are 
perhaps even greater. A comparison of one of his riper 
productions with the work of a predecessor or even con- 
temporary will strikingly exemplify the novelty and 
originality of his rhythms. In the critique on Chopin's 
‘*La ci darem la mano, varié pour le pianoforte,’’ he tells 
us that every composer has his peculiar appearance on 
paper. Beethoven looks different from Mozart. But 
Schumann, how different again! Who mistake 
him? This puts me in mind of a passage in one of his 
letters to Henriette Voigt, probably in answer to the 


could 


advice to compose music more easily read, or even more 
popular—what old Mozart would call music for the ** long 
eared.’’ He writes: ‘‘The music of some 
like their handwriting—difficult to read, strange to look 
at, but once made out it is as if it could not have been 
otherwise. My handwriting belongs to the thought, the 
thought to the character, &c. 
any other way than you know me. 
in his suggestive book on Schumann (‘* Robert Schumann, 


composers is 


In short, I cannot write in 


August Reissmann, 


sein Leben und siene Werke:” Berlin), says that the 
polyphonic piano style which Schumann created 
made him the chief of the Romanticists. It will be 


unanimously granted that this creation of a polyphony 
adapted to the nature of the instrument, which, on account 
of its poverty and shortness of tone required another treat- 
ment than the voice or organ—that this creation of a new 
piano language, which brought out hidden powers, opened 
vistas of undreamt of beauty, was indeed a great and meri- 
torious achievement. To describe the style of an artist 
seems to me a hopeless undertaking. 
know his works are little the wiser for a verbal description ; 
those who know them do not require it. 
in any style, ‘‘the nameless graces,’’ must be felt but can- 


Those who do not 
For what is best 


not otherwise be communicated. 

Some of the most striking features of Schumann’s style 
are the free introduction of dissonances, the bold harmonic 
combinations and successions, which threw into consterna- 
tion the timid flock of the orthodox. 
devout believers were filled with indignation and horror, 


The hearts of these 


in some instances with pity and, alas! also with doubt. 
What was to become of the infallibility of their system? 
The books which they thought contained, if not divine 
revelations, at least codifications of the eternal laws of 
nature, were disregarded by this man; yea, the reproofs, 
and even the awful silence, of their high priests, did not 
move him. And worse than all this, he had the audacity 
‘to raise his voice against the faithful, and treat them as 
idolators. One cannot help sympathizing with these gocd 
people. They meant well, only were somewhat obtuse. 
The fact is, these harmonies would not fit in any system at 
that time in vogue. Since then we have got a new theory, 
and now they fit beautifully. 
though—if people would only learn ! 

The use Schumann makes of passing notes is very ex- 
These intertwining wreaths are 


What a lesson—not the first, 


pressive and beautiful. 
comparable to the delicious tracery which is found in the 
decorated style of Gothic architecture. 
and peculiarly suited to the character of the piano are the 


Very effective 
many toned chords and extended harmonies. They, too, 
are Gothic in their structure and nature, Gothic such as it 
was in its best time—lofty, light and open. 

On looking at one of those magnificent buildings of the 
Middle Ages you do not think so much of the cold stones 
as of the warm hearts that put them together. You see an- 
other age in its noblest aspect rise before you. Its earnest 
ness, its aspiration, its spirituality, are shadowed forth by 
these forms. So also with Schumann’s music. It is not 
the charm of outward appearance that here attracts you 
most and holds you so firmly, it is the life blood which you 
feel flowing through his works, it is the soul which seems 
to breathe out of them and to mingle with your own. The 
beautiful repose, the calm beauty and satisfying sym 
metry of Greek art are absent from this style—all is mo- 
tion, passion and aspiration. 

By this time you will be thoroughly convinced that it is 
impossible to describe this style, and indeed the difficulty 
increases with the increased spirituality of the art and of 
the master. 

To appreciate modern music rightly we must under 
stand its position among its sister arts. Architecture, 
sculpture and painting place objects before us, and let 
these speak for themselves, let these be, as it were, sym- 
bols of what the artist felt or wished others to feel. Music, 
on the other hand, has nothing to do with visible and 
palpable objects, but it imparts impressions more directly. 
Poetry, again, has the widest range, uniting initself all the 
different properties which distinguish the other arts, but 
possessing these properties in an inferior degree, adding 
to all this the greatest power of logical expression, Music 
is no doubt the most spiritual of all the arts. It is soul 
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speaking to soul without the interference of the reasoning 
faculties. It seems to solve the problem, ‘ Wie spricht 
ein Geist zum andern Gzist?’’ (How speaks one spirit to 
another spirit?). It is the only language available to the 
mystic, to him who enters territory where logical language 
is no longer a fit vehicle for his thoughts, where worlds 
full of meaning to himself are empty sounds to those he 
meets, but who, were he to strike his lyre and reveal in 
mighty chords and sweeping melodies the glorious truths 
eye cause to vibrate 
sympathetic strings 
light where there is darkness, give comfort where there is 


perceives, would 
in the hearts of his hearers, throw 


which his inner 


dullest hearts. ‘*Man is not born to solve the mystery of 
existence,’ but he may, and, as he has the means, is born 
mysteries that surround him and 
dwell within him. Music will help him to unfold them, 
and prove itself more and more the language of much 
And Schumann 


te solve the lesser 


must remain unspoken. 


that otherwise 
is not only one of the great men ‘ whose aim it has been, 
and ever will be, to infuse more and more poetry into 
music, and to render it the organ of that part of the soul 
which, if we may believe all those who have felt, loved 
and suffered deeply, remains beyond the reach of analysis, 
and rejects the precise and definite expression of human 


but he is one of the foremost of them. 


languages’ 
To be continued.) 


Frank Van der Stucken. 
HAT admirable and conductor, 
Frank Van der Stucken, arrived last Sunday on La 
Touraine after about as satisfactory a European trip and 


cr ym pr ser 


as satisfying a musical experience as any mortal could well 
nigh desire. And it goes without saying that the popular 
director was given a rousing reception last Sunday night 
at the Arion Hall that was second to none he received 
while abroad. 

Mr. Van der Stucken’s tour with the Arion Society in Ger- 
many and Austria was a veritable triumph for American 
singers, and to his indomitable energy and musical gifts 
must be attributed a large part of the success of the 
tournée, 

Mr. Van der Stucken among other duties will look after 
the interests of his Academy of Opera during the season at 


Chickering Hall. 


Callers. 

M. BOWMAN, president of the M. T. N. A. 
E. and the A. C. M.; Frank Van der Stucken, Achille 
Errani, the well-known faced the 
cholera years ago in the East and believes tobacco to be a 
sovereign preventive; Richard Aldrich, of the New York 
**Tribune;'’ W. J. Henderson, of the New York ‘+ Times;”’ 
Manager S. M. Blakely, Felix Jaeger, Alfred Veit, the pi- 
anist; Mr. Gillette, the baritone, who was with the Arionites 
this summer; Victor Harris, ruddy and smiling from a de- 
lightful vacation on the Continent; Emma L. Heckle, the 
dramatic soprano; Sigmund Deutsch, the violinist; Herman 
Rakeman, the Washingtonian violinist; C. C. Miller, the 
composer and theorist ; Waldemar Malmene, the St. Louis 
correspondent of Tue Musica Courter, whose male cho- 


vocal maestro, who 


rus, ‘*Lieb so lang, als du lieben Kannst,’’ is so justly 
popular at home and abroad; Emilio Pizzi, the very talented 
young Italian composer and former classmate of Mascagni 
and Puccini, and R. R. Magnus, the well-known music 
lover, of Chicago, were callers at this office during the past 


week. 


From Ziegfeld. 
Cuicaco, September 24, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter - 


YN the last issue of your journal you print a 
| paragraph in which you severely criticise me for an al- 
leged announcement to the effect that I have engaged 
Hans von Bilow for our Trocadero concerts, and also em- 
ployed the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra. 

I have never said in any place nor under any circum. 
stances that | have engaged Hans von Bulow, nor have I 
stated that he would come to the city during the world’s 
On the contrary I have 
always asserted that he would not come, but that I had 


fair time to conduct our concerts. 


secured the Bulow Orchestra, and would have an able con- 
ductor in the person of Fritz Scheel to fill Bulow’s place. 

The Bulow Orchestra gives many concerts during the 
season, ten of which are conducted by Bulow himself and 
the remaining concerts are given under the baton of Fritz 
Scheel. I have never stated that the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic Orchestra had been engaged, because I know noth- 
ing of such an organization, nor did I say that Miss Nikita 
was to receive $50,000 for her services. In my opinion it 
matters not what our artists receive for their services— 
such matters are only of interest to our board of directors 
—the public will be perfectly satisfied if we succeed in giv- 
ing them an enjoyable entertainment. 

If enterprising writers, who are not always accurate, 
have made false statements on their own responsibility, are 
you going to be so unjust as to charge their misstatements 
to me? 

I have engaged the Bulow Orchestra, known as such in 


sadness, and infuse some of his own enthusiasm into the | the musical world. 








Hamburg, and referred to as such by critics and adver- 


tised as such all over Germany. If the orchestra were not 
entitled to use Bilow’s name the great conductor would 
long ago have entered his protest against such an assump- 
tion. 

I have now in my possession a manuscript composition 
by Mr. Fritz Scheel to be performed here at the Trocadero 
concerts, on which he signs himself ‘*conductor of the Ham- 
burg Bilow Orchestra.”” I shall be in New York shortly 
and shall take pleasure in verifying these statements to 
your entire satisfaction. Meanwhile I ask you to publish 
this communication and set me right in the estimation of 
Very respectfully yours, 

F, ZIEGFELD. 

The Chicago papers have been constantly reiterating 
these false announcements, and we were justified in 
considering them official, as Dr. Ziegfeld is on the spot. 
However, as he chooses to correct these false state- 
ments through THE MUSICAL COURIER, we assume 
that he has paid no attention to the local press and 
prefers to ignore it. Our columns are open at all 
times to corrections. 


Music in San Francisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO, September 20. 

HE typical brown, verdureless aspect of the Cali- 
fornia hills during our rainless midsummer has had its 
counterpart in a corresponding drouth regarding things musical. 
For several months scarcely anything worthy of record has oc- 
Now, however, there seems to be a spring awakening. 
spring,'’ as you will remember, begins in the “ fall’’ after 
and, by the way, when I was last in New York I 


curred 
Our" 
the rains come ; 
met a man who thought it rained here incessantly all winter. I 
had to inform him that we have no more rain to annoy us during 
the than New Yorkers have all the time. Our 
peculiarity is only having no rain at all in summer 

The spring awakening aforesaid is evinced by the ‘ leaving 
out” at the music stores of Sunday placards announcing various 


rainy season 


musical events quite completely draping the recently bare pil- 
lars give warning to the musical world that 
‘spring is here.’ At our Golden Gate Park, however, it is al- 
ways spring. ‘There the indefatigable Coggins goes right along 
giving three grand concerts every week by the Park Band. 

One of the first buds to bloom upon us here in town was a piano 
recital given about the first of the month by Mr. Otto Bendix 
consist- 


and posts, and 


who, five years ago, shook the dust of San Francisco 
ing of forty pupils, so he tells me—from his f-ingtrs, and re- 
turned to the realm of brown bread and beans. But having, I 
presume, tired of that sort of diet, he now ‘“ returns to his mut- 
tons,’ as the French say, and gives a recital to let us know it. 
His playing seemed to give much satisfaction to the Irving Hall 
full which heard him, but they liked Gottschalk’s tremolo better 
than Beethoven's apassionata, poor things! 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood came again week 
to” with the Mason & Hamlin piano, an appropriate thing in the 
native city of Corbett, the new champion bruiser. Although I 
did not witness the encounter, I believe Mr, Sherwood came out 


last and had a ‘set 


ahead in about ten rounds, to the entire satisfaction of the audi- 


ence, 

Mr. J. H. Rosewald, besides rehearsing the performers in his 
new opera, ‘‘ Baroness Meta,’’ and running the girls’ orchestra 
Saturday mornings, is also running for the office of school direc- 
tor. Well, the schools need good directing, and as Rosewald is 
accustomed to that sort of thing he ought to be elected. 

The Tivoli pays no attention to times and seasons, wet or dry, 
but goes right along giving what I've always declared to be the 
best show on earth for the money. 

They usually change the opera every week. 
eers’’ is on now, to be followed by ‘ Olivette” next 
dropped in there last night and heard Arthur Messmer sing so 
sweetly that I was quite ready to acquiesce in the remark of a 
friend, that he is the best tenor they ever had there. The rest of 
the company is also very satisfactory, and the general perform- 
ance by no means very far below the rival entertainment at the 
Baldwin Theatre close by, where Lillian Russell and her com- 
pany are singing ‘* La Cigale,” at four times the ‘Tivoli’s price of 


‘The Musket- 
week, I 


admission 
Mr. Charlie 
resident and an old favorite among local musical people, who are 


Dungan, who comes with Miss Russell, is a former 


very glad to see him again. 

‘The Mountebanks” is to be given next week, and I for one 
very much regret that poor, dear Alfred Cellier can't be here to 
What a lot of good things he wrote and 
what a charming fellow he was! God rest his amiable soul ! 

There is a comedian at the Tivoli named Ferris Hartman, 
who, in spite of a poor voice and a maimed right hand, has, by 
dint of hard work and perfect study, made himself a great favor- 
ite with his audience and the management. I predict that he 
will ere long escape from comic opera and become an ornament 
to the dramatic stage. He occasionally concocts a topical song 
which is always a go. A two year old boy in my family sings the 
music of ‘‘ Just One,"’ and he has quite good taste for one of his 
youthful experience, I don't know Mr. Hartman nor where he 
came from, but I like to see good, painstaking endeavor get its 
due reward of popular acknowledgment. 

One of the most absorbing items of musical interest to me, 
quite naturally, is the erection of a new organ in Grace Church, 
where I've been the organist for nearly ten years. 

It is to be a gift from Mr. Edward F. Searles, and a memorial 
of Mrs. Searles, who, during her life was a member of Grace 
Church, which is situated only a couple of blocks from her for- 
mer residence on California street hill. 

This church is the finest specimen of Gothic architecture in Cali- 
fornia, and is said to have the wealthiest congregation. 

The acoustics of} the building are perfection. The choir 


conduct his last work. 


chamber is in the angle between the chancel and transept, some- 








what like Grace Church in New York, only more so, It is quite 
roomy and will give ample space for what will be one of the best 
church organs in America. Mr. James E. Treat, of Boston, who 
built the organ in Mr. Searles’ home at Methuen and the noble 
instrument at the Great Barrington house, and who is the peer of 
any other American builder, has received carte blanche from Mr. 
Searles to provide as fine an organ as he can build, so that we ex- 
pect to have in about a year a masterpiece of the best material, 
best workmanship and best plan of construction up to date. Mr. 
Treat was here the other day to see the situation for himself, 
verify some of the measurements I had already sent him in lib- 
eral quantities and get his bearings. He went right back to Bos- 
ton to begin the work, pronouncing the acoustics, dimensions 
and general situation admirable for the production of the great- 
est effort of his life. I presume this is not all news, as you may 
have heard of it already, but it is authentic, and when there is 
anything more to report I will probably be able to announce it as 
soon as anybody here. 

Mrs. Lewis having resigned the soprano position in the First 
Congregational Church, Mr. Meyer has engaged Miss Katherine 
Kimball, formerly of Boston, who is giving the best of satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

I was delighted to find at his old place in the club yesterday, 
after a most enjoyable summer outing on the Atlantic side, Mr. 
Donald de V. Graham, who, though a comparatively recent mem- 
ber of San Francisco society, has completely captured the esteem 
and admiration of all who are fortunate enough.to know him and 
to hear his eloquent singing. He has been yachting with the 
Gilligs, Clay Greene, et al., enjoying the best that your side 
affords, but he’s glad to get back to the other edge of the 
country and its climate, wherein one doesn’t ooze all over every 
time he moves his superheated and sweltering anatomy. 

Mr. Sigmund Beel, Mrs. Carmichael-Caw and Mr. Heine, the 
‘cellist, announce the resumption of the ‘‘ Saturday Pops,” which 
have become so deservedly pop-ular. They are bringing out new 
works constantly. I saw yesterday a voluminous trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano, by Dvorak, which will soon be heard here for 
the first time. 

But this screed is growing nearly as long as my previous 
silence. Let one offset the other. H. M, Boswortu. 


Ottawa Letter. 
Orrawa, Canada, September 22, 1892. 

66 eaten is silver; silence is golden.” So it is 

sometimes, but musically and dramatically silence has 
been the very reverse of golden here. Naught has been heard 
and naught seen, and the populace had hard work even existing 
during the intense heat. However the tocsin of the Philhar- 
monic Society was sounded on Monday evening last, and loud and 
strong was the blast. Mr. F. C. Smythe met his chorus for the 
first time this season, and never before has such a first night’s 
practice been so numerously attended. ‘ Judas Maccabeus” 
was taken up, and for a first reading went wonderfully well. Mr. 
Peter Gorman has leased the Rideau Rink for the autumn 
months, and entered into engagements with Seidl’s Orchestra, 
Gilmore’s Band and other A 1 musical attractions. The Grand 
Opera House has booked the Duff opera ‘Robin Hood,’ 
Rhea and Coghlan, with others, so that our coming 
season promises unusual brilliancy. The Canadian College of 
Music has opened its doors to a very largely increased clientele, 
and exhibits a vitality and progressiveness far beyond the best 
hopes of its sincerest well wishers. I am sorry to have to chron- 
icle the fact of the demise of the Krause School of Music. Some 
of the component parts of the school in the persons of Mr. 
Iernest Whyte, Miss Berry, Mrs. Sanders (vocal instructors) and 
I think another lady teacher have their names included in the 
advertisements of Miss Harmon's Day School for young ladies, 
but the premises used by the Krause School are empty and no 
sign of this once flourishing establishment is to be found. Miss 
Annie Lampman's defection from the school, I have no doubt, 
had a great deal to do with the dissolution. This lady's mar- 
riage with a gentleman in the employment of the post office 
department opened the door through which one strayed after 
another; and now the land which knew them knows them no 
more, A new institution, under the supervision of an Anglican 
chureh sisterhood, has sprung into existence and has attracted 
a large number of pupils. Here all the ologies are to be taught, 
as used to be said in the old days—music and languages, geom- 
etry, theology, astronomy, and the use of the globes. This 
school is presided over by a couple of very High Church ladies, 
who appear in the garb of nuns. As the season progresses I will 
do myself the pleasure of keeping you informed in matters 
LEONATUS. 


Rose 


musical. 








The Aeolian. 


The piano, unless played by an ac- 
complished pianist, is not enjoyable, 
but the Aeolian can be played by a 
child, and be a source of pleasure. 

The manner of playing this wonder- 
ful instrument is so simple that it can 
be learned by anyone in a week. 

A visit to see this wonderful inven- 
tion will be considered a favor. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 


18 West 23d Street, New York. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen. 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
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Something About Barth. 

Prof. Heinrich Barth, who recently returned from his 
trip to Switzerland, Italy and Kissingen, gave the first 
matinée of the season at his home, Kiirfursten strasse 112, 
Berlin, September 11. 

Professor Barth played on this occasion, Beethoven, 
sonata, op. 7; Schumann, op. 20, Humoreske ; Chopin, op. 
59; Moszkowski, octave etude ; Rudorff, etude in thirds, 
and Schumann, fantasie and presto, G minor. 

Professor Barth played as usual with masterly perfec- 
tion. His audience, which consisted of American, Swed- 
ish and German pupils, was filled with admiration and 
enthusiasm, elicited by the wonderful interpretation as 
well as the brilliant technic of their master. 


Get a Good Teacher. 


New York, September 9, 1892. 








Editors Musical Courier : 
HAT course would you advise one to take 
to learn to play on the piano in the shortesttime? I 
ama piano salesman, and want to learn to play wellenough 
to show off a piano to good advantage. Iunderstand music 
very well, but cannot execute. It seems to me the more I 
practice a piece the worse I play it, until I have almost 
despaired of ever learning to play. Would you advise me 
to keep practicing alone or to practice under the direction 
of some professor? Any advice you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated, for 1 am extremely anxious to learn 
to play. I havea good ear for music. My only trouble is 
I cannot execute. Very truly, CONSTANT READER. 








The Casino’s New Departure. 
HE Casino began its new life as a music hall, 
vaudeville entertainment, or whatever you choose to 
call it, last Monday night. When from the long program 
there will be eliminated a lot of tiresome people who can’t 
dance, sing or play, the show is bound to be a tremendous 
success. This was proved by the unequivocal success of 
Fougére (the result of her equivocal singing) and also of 
the two pretty ballets, ‘‘Chione” and ‘* Orange Blossoms,”’ 
which were staged in a charming manner and, considering 
a first night, well enacted. The audience was large and 
representative Monday night, and the general feeling was 
that the Casino under the new régime will be a go if more 
care is devoted to the variety part of the program, which 
was woefully stupid. 


Musical Items. 

New “ America.”—The above is the title of a new mu- 
sical setting of ‘* My Country, ’tis of thee,’’ by Herbert 
Leslie Keyes and published by Geo. Molineaux, 10 East 
Fourteenth street. 

Sails for Home.—Ovide Musin will sail from Australia 
on October 3 and begin his sixth American season at 
Toledo on November 7. It is said that his visit to the an- 
tipodes has been extremely successful and next season he 
will go to South America. 

Brooklyn.—Last year the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences added a department of music to its many agen- 
cies for disseminating knowledge. The department was 
successful beyond all expectation, and received so much 
encouragement from the members of the institute and gen- 
eral public that it has planned a course of twelve concerts 
and lecture concerts for the coming season. The course 
will be opened on October 26 with an illustrated lecture on 
‘*Chamber Music,’’ by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. On November 
23 Mr. W. H. Henderson will lecture on ** Musical Form ;”’ 
on December 28, Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Boston, on ** Seven 
Centuries of English Song; ’’ onJanuary 25, Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, on ‘* The Development of Church Music ;”’ 
on February 8, Mr. Charles H. Morse ‘Chamber 
Music ;"’ on March 1, Mr. Henry E. H. Benedict on some 
branch of the same subject; on March 16, Mr. John 
Hyatt Brewer on ‘‘Church Music ;’’ on April 26, Mr. Perlee 
V. Jervis on a subject not announced. All these lectures 
will be illustrated. There will also be an orchestral con- 
cert, a glee and madrigal concert and a choral concert, un. 
der the direction of Mr. William H. Neidlinger. Members 
of the institute who are entitled to attend these entertain- 
ments may purchase reserved seats for $2.50. Non-mem- 
bers can have the twelve for $10.—‘‘ Tribune.”’ 

Sigmund Deutsch Has Resumed.—Sigmund Deutsch, 
the violinist (pupil of the late Jacques Dont), has re- 
sumed his teaching at his studio, 98 Fifth avenue. 


on 


The Sapios.—Mr. and Mrs. Romualdo Sapio have re- 
turned from their pleasant vacation abroad. Mrs. Sapio 
(Clementina De Vere) is in as much request for concerts as 
ever, while Mr. Sapio has been actively engaged during 





the past week examining applicants for admission to the 
vocal classes at the National Conservatory. 

In the City.—Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, is at present 
in the city. 

Tayau, Not Tayan.—It was Marie Tayau, not Tayan, 
the violinist, whose death was chronicled in last week's 
issue. 

The Clarkos.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke have 
returned from Europe and opened theirstudio in Music Hall 
for the season. Mr. Clarke has also takena studio at 141 
Montague street, Brooklyn, where he will teach on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, Mrs. Clarke teaching in the New York 
studio on those days. Mr. Clarke sings in ‘* Moses in 
Egypt,’’ Act 3, at Goshen, N. Y. The orchestra will consist 
of members of the Philharmonic Society of this city. 

Dvorak Has Arrived.—The distinguished composer, 
Antonin Dvorak, who comes to this country under contract 
to act as director of the National Conservatory of Music for 
the next three years, at a salary of $15,000 a year, arrived 
on the Saale on Monday evening. If the vessel is released 
promptly from quarantine Mr. Dvorak will be informally 
welcomed to-day by a number of musicians and by delega- 
tions from the Liederkranz and Arion societies. He will be 
formally welcomed at a concert to be given at the Carnegie 
Music Hall on October 21, when the new cantata which he 
has written in honor of the Columbian festival will be sung 
under his direction. A formal reception will be tendered 
him November 15. 

Nearly all of the leading choral societies in and around 
New York have been asked to take part in this concert, and 
it is expected that the cantata will be sung by several 
thousand voices. 

Camilla Urso Injured.—The chivalrous gentleman who 
whirled down the boulevard on one of the big old-fash- 
ioned bicycles, without either light or bell, on Saturday 
night, knocked down a lady and gentleman and then 
sneaked away without inquiring how much they were hurt, 
will be pleased to learn perhaps that he almost succeeded 


in ruining the bow arm of one of the world’s great vio- | 


linists, Mrs. Camilla Urso. A little more and that charm 
ing mistress of the most divine of instruments would never 
have played again. 

I called last night on Mrs. Urso, who in private life is 
Mrs. Frederick Luere, and found her still suffering from the 
effects of the wheelman’s cowardly blow. She was bruised 
from head to foot and said she was very lame and sore all 
over. Her left arm was in a sling, but it was the right 
wrist, which was tightly bandaged, concerning which she 
was chiefly solicitous. 

‘*There is no broken bone, thank heaven!’’ she said, 
‘*but the wrist was forced out of joint. 
ful, of course, but my doctor tells meI shall be able to use 
it again in two weeks, and that, naturally, is what I am 


most anxious about. If it were broken I should be done 


for, and I would be broken hearted if an accident were | 


to deprive me of the power to play my violin, 
‘*T was unwilling to let my identity be known while the 


result of my injuries was uncertain, but now that I am | 


promised the use of my armin two weeks I shall be glad to 
let my friends know that I am doing so well.”’ 


Mrs. Urso is preparing for three chamber concerts, to be | 


given at Chickering Hall December 1, January I9 and 
February 23, and a grand orchestral concert, with Anton 
Seid! for conductor, on April 6. 
nent singers, Mrs. Marie Decca, Miss Emma Juch, Miss 
Kaschoska and Mrs, Tavary, to appear at these concerts, 
and every day’s loss of practice now she feels as a serious 
deprivation. This is the fourth time in her career that she 
has been forced to lay down her violin and receive the at- 
tention of a surgeon.—** Herald.”’ 

A Chance for a Choral Society.—Mr. John Towers, 
who has recently arrived from London to open the Towers 
School of Music in this city, would take the direction of a 
choral society or church choir, a position for which he is 
well fitted. He has organized and directed several of the 
leading English societies, and was for three years con- 
nected with the Berlin Sing Akademie. 

Are We to Lose Cappa Now ?—Tacoma, Wash., Sep- 
tember 26.—Director Cappa, of the New York Seventh 
Regiment Band, has submitted a proposition to a Tacoma 


syndicate to sell it the band for a $100,000 guarantee that | 


the syndicate will pay all expenses and salaries for a 
period of five years, the fund to be used for that purpose. 
The idea is to make Tacoma the band’s headquarters, and 
keep it on the Pacific Coast a part of each year. 

The band consists of sixty-five pieces. 
is being organized by business men to carry out the prop- 
osition. Half the $100,000 of stock was subscribed to-day. 
Cappa dislikes to sever his connection with the Seventh 


Regiment, of which he is a member, but says he will do so 
on a five year guarantee. The band would be known here 
as the First Regiment Band. 

Cappa starts for New York Sunday. His understanding 
with the local company is to be ready for business Janu- 
ary 1. It will manage all tours, leaving Cappa to devote 
his entire time to the band and composition. It is ex- 
pected that he will spend the winter seasons in New York. 
Cappa is paid a salary of from $8,000 to $10,000 a year. - 
** Times.”’ 

Gilmore’s Funeral —Mr. Edward 0'Mahony, the basso, 
received a telegram last Monday evening from Mrs, Gil- 
more, dated at Cleveland, Ohio, in which she said that the 
private funeral at the house would be held early this morn. 
ing and that a public service would be held at 10 o’clock at 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church in Sixteenth street. 

St. Louis, September 26, 1892.—At a meeting of the mili- 
tary band led by the late P. S. Gilmore, it was unanimously 
decided, with the approval of Mrs. P. S, Gilmore, to con- 
tinue the organization under its old name, with Charles W. 
Freudenvoll as director and Mrs. and Miss Gilmore as pro- 
prietors. The band will, under Mr, Freudenvoll, complete 
its engagements at the St. Louis Exposition and will also 
carry out the plans of Mr. Gilmore for its winter concert 
tour. 

Lost Music.—The little clavichord of past times needs 
that a present day pianist should put his ear to it in order 
to hear it. Its delicate, miniature gradations of tone 
would be lost indeed on a modern audience. Yet Bach's 
forty-eight preludes and fugues were written for it. Were 
they intended for a single hearer? String quartets still 
hold their own, but the day is not far distant when they, 
too, must disappear from public life before the myriad 
headed audiences of the immediate future. They will re- 
tire into private circles, and become again what they were 
Some day— 


originally intended to be—chamber music. 


may it be a distant one !—they may be revived by the cu- 





It is very pain- | 


She hasengaged four emi- | 


A company 


| rious in those things, as specimens of a charming but ob- 
solete form of art.—-The ‘* Nineteenth Century.”’ 

No Love in Hers.—A young girl with a sweet voice 
went to her music master for a song to sing at her gradua 
tion, with the entreaty that he should give her a simple 
The good taste of 


song ‘without a word of love in it.”’ 
her request is worthy of comment in these days, when we 


hear girls scarcely in their teens singing songs of emotion 
and passion, many of them songs that are without senti 
ment or poetry, even when sung by those of more years. 
To those looking for ideal songs for young girls a mu- 
sician of much refinement recommends some of the songs 


of Stevenson; two little songs called ‘*Clear and Cool,”’ 
and **I Once Had a Dear Little Doll, Dears,’’ by George 
by Longfellow, 


Henschel ; Cowen’s music to ‘* Snowflake,’’ 
‘‘A Flower May Hide 
** Morning 


and an old song by Osgood, called 


Its Lovely Face,"’ ** Resignation,’’ Sony,” 


‘*Evening Song,’’ ‘‘There Is a Reaper,’’ ‘*Mourn Not,” 


|} and ‘In Distant Lands ”’ are some of the songs of Men 
| delssohn said to be admirably adapted to thoughts of girl- 
| hood. 


are ‘*The Water Party, ‘‘ The Complaint of the Rose 


Other songs of high musical rank, with poetic texts, 


" and 


‘*Eventide,’’ by Robert Franz.—‘: Evening Post 
He Makes Good Music.—Mark A. Levy will furnish 
this year the same high-class order of music for parties, 
balls, receptions, private and public entertainments of all 
| sorts. He may be addressed at 92 Fifth avenue. 
This Snake Was Real.—Bremen, Ind., September 25.— 
While services were being held at the German Lutheran 


| Church this morning a snake began crawling out of the 

pipe organ. George Wamasgans, the organist, was hor- 
rified to see the reptile crawling out upon the keyboard, 
He motioned to Philip Stockinger to come to the organ, which 
he did, and upon his approach he, too, saw the repiile, and 


taking his pocket handkerchief he seized his snakeship and 


flung him to the floor. Hardly a person in the large 
audience was aware of the new visitor's presence until 
services were over. Thesnake was what is known as a milk 


snake, about 2 feet in length, black and white spotted. 


How it got into the church and then into the organ is a 


mystery. 





THE FAMOUS 


‘New York Conservatory of Music, 


| ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 

| Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 

112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 


THE EMERSON PIANO 18 USED. 








Beason of 18s892—- 93. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, Soloist Contralto. 


Address McGRATH MUSICAL AND LYCEUM BUREAU, 


EDWARD J. McGRATH, General MANAGER, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities of Europe and the United States. 
Headquarters of the Beethoven 


oncert Company. 


314 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other 


26 W. Lith Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue, 


The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY, 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


ApprEss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 
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SPECIAL. 


HE Columbian celebration, which promises to be | 





T 


America, commences in New York on Saturday, Octo- 


the greatest event of its kind ever witnessed in 


ber 8, and lasts until Friday, October 14, during which 
week there will be a general suspension of business 
As 


all in its power to aid everyone in having a good time 


in all lines, THE MUSICAL COURIER wishes to do 
on this interesting occasion it has been decided to | 


merge the issues of October 5 and 12 into one mon- 
ster number, to appear on Saturday, October 8, 

It would be manifestly impossible to bring out a 
paper up to our standard in the midst of a festival 
week, and it is deemed better to contribute our share 
to the celebration by bringing out a paper the like of 
which has never been seen in music journalism. It | 


will be the largest MusicaL CourteR ever published 


and will have a circulation of 25,000, 


The musical department will be of unusual inter- 


| subject over 


| through its subscriptions, and is the only music 
journal handled by the American News Company, the 


M 


| He is on his wedding trip, and has left for Fortress 


| gotiating with several practical piano men for the | 


| Patti, 


est, containing ‘special articles of an appropriate na- 
ture,and a large number of portraits never before seen 
in this country, besides the general attractive features 
A notable contribution from 


Henderson on the subject of 


of the regular issues, 
W. J. 
** Music inthe Days of Columbus” 


the pen of Mr. 
will be consistent 
withthe object of this special number. This special 
number also inaugurates the special work which THE 
MUSICAL COURIER will perform in connection with 
this Columbian year, including all the musical events 
of the exposition at Chicago. 

The trade department will be enlarged and will 
music trade, many 


contain all of the news of the 


articles of value to all interested in the piano and 


| organ business, and an extended discussion upon a 


| question of vital importance to all dealers, on which 


200 dealers alone have contributed their 
opinions. It will also contain a corrected table of 
vibrations of the standard pitch, 435 A, and much 


other matter that will make it a paper worthy of care- 


ful reading and preservation. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is circulated in every State | 
of the Union and throughout Canada and Europe 


Western News Company, the Manhattan Elevated 
News Company, and the other general distributing 
agencies. 

Special advertisements for the Columbian number 


will be received until Tuesday, October 4. 





R. JOHN L. HINNERS, of Hinners & Albertsen, 
organ builders, Pekin, III., was in town yesterday. 


Monroe, Richmond and the South. Although from 

the start reed organ makers, the bulk of the trade of 
Hinners & Albertsen is in the line of pipe organs. 

ad 

LBERT KRELL, JR., of the Krell Piano Company, 

Cincinnati, was in town early this week, and left 

for Boston, returning to the West after making an 

extensive trip through New York State, Pennsylvania 

and Ohio. The Krell piano is rapidly acquiring a val- 

uable reputation in the trade, and is destined to be- 

come a source of great revenue to its makers, 
or 
ERTAIN parties at Johnstown, N. Y., who desire | 
+ to have their names withheld at present, are ne- | 


| 


purpose of starting a piano factory in that city. The 
first subscription entered was for the amount of | 


| $25,000, and enough has been signed to make the | 


total up to this time $50,000, Some of the parties | 
were in town last week inquiring into the prices of | 


material, labor, &c. 
ID you ever notice that the smaller and more in- | 
significant a trade paper is the more indefinite 
are its statements? Long editorials on the condition 
of the money market (copied from some financial | | 


oF 


| journal), columns of legal decisions from the same 
| source, and a few general observations as to the effect 


of the recent cholera scare upon the stool trade, and 


| you have one of the regulation music trade papers. 


No news, no opinions, no circulation. 


= 
T " of September 22, It reads : « Haines 


« Courier, 


| upright pianos, pronounced the best in the world by 


Nilsson and others.” We should be pleased to | 
ascertain when and where Patti, Nilsson or any com- 
petent authority ever pronounced such an opinion. 
As the Haines piano does not rank among high-class 


HERE isa strange advertisement in the Buffalo | 


pianos such an opinion would be interesting if it 
could be traced to sources whose knowledge is looked 
upon as expert. Patti would say almost anything, 
but if she ever pronounced the Haines upright the 
best in the world, the world should know it. 


pace 

URIOUS rumors have been afloat to the effect that 
4 Mr. Frank Roosevelt, at the head of the Roose- 
velt Pipe Organ Works, contemplates retiring from 
business and that a change of some kind was con- 
templated in the arrangements now prevailing. We 
are unable to certify to the truth of the reports, and 
a call at the factory last Monday, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was absent, failed to elicit any definite response to 
our inquiries from those engaged in the office. 

= 

HROUGH the efforts of THE MUSICAL COURIER a 
be much needed reform has been brought about in 
the New York music trades. Brother Thoms, of the 
“Artistic Journal of America,” has had his hair cut, 
has thrown his Grand Army Tyrolean hat away after 
a steady wear of a dozen years and now sports a good 
Bowery derby. If Brother Thoms will now continue 
| to cultivate Napoleon Johnson Haines he will have 
| sufficient funds soon to buy a new pair of scissors 


and a new paste pot. 

R. BEN STARR, of James M. Starr & Co., Rich- 
M mond, Ind., who attended the encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic (of which he is an 
enthusiastic officer) held last week in Washington, 
reached here this week and remains a few days as the 
guest of Jack Haynes. The Starr piano is now a 
standard among the pianos sold at wholesale from 
this city, and the establishment on Seventeenth street 
controlled by Jack Haynes is visited by as many 
dealers as any New York wholesale piano depot, the 
centring of trade at that point being due to Haynes’ 


indefatigable energy. 

F you are ever seized with a fit of the blues, if busi- 
| ness is not up to your ideas, if you are tired and 
discouraged and need to be braced up, drop in at 292 
Broadway and see Mr. Parsons—Charley Parsons, as 
everyone calls him. He will meet you with a smile 
that is a tonic in itself, tell you a quaint story that 
will brush aside the cobwebs of despair from your 
mind, and will so impress you with his own satisfac- 
| tion with life in general and the success of the Need- 
‘ham interests in particular that you will leave him 


or 


Ke 


| with a light heart and a decision that this world isn't 
'such a forlorn place, after all. 


Better than all the 
medicine of doctors is a half hour with Charley Par- 
sons—it’s a whole vacation in itself. 


or 
HE acquisition of the agency of Hazelton Brothers 
by Messrs. Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, has been 
; a topic of great interest in many branches of the 
trade during the past week. It is generally looked 


| upon as a significant move, and as illustrative of the 


| new energy that is being put into the Hazelton busi- 
ness. There are many dealers in all parts of the 
United States who have run the Hazelton instrument 
| as their leader, and there are many of them ey have 
| acquired a competency from this one line. We have 
had occasion to note the recent ondinaindili in the 
Hazelton product, notably in the grands; and the way 
that the piano is now being pushed makes the agency 
still more valuable to all who put the Hazelton at the 
head of their list. 











—G, A. Vosseler & Sons is the name of a new firm in the music trade at 
215 Main street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. They will handle Estey pianos and 
Estey organs. 
| —lLast night the watchman at the Hallet & Davis Co.'s piano manufac- 

tory, No. 700 Harrison avenue, discovered that a water pipe had burst in 

the stock room, and before the water could be shut off it had damaged 
| the stock to the extent of about $300, The services of the protective de- 
| partment were required to remove other siock endangered by the water.— 
| Boston ** Herald,” September 23. 
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MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS S| Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


G d d U h P 
rand an pright Pianos. 

Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago Il 
NEW ENGL AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
[ANOS I= ENGLAND PIANO CO..” GEORGE STREET, 
STERLING if — A 
Piano Manufacturers. 














greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
A cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
| that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


| pHomas MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THEVOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIG TWNAILNVIG ONY 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. ™M A SON ce& RISCcH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THE STERLING Co. 5 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


MenCin ©OBT.M.WEBB. 
PIANOS. CLOTH, FELT » 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. GS. 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: | MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WARER( 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. } CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 
| 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO.. 174 Wabash Ave. 
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GILDEMEESTER & KROECER. 


—_—--s> 

HE page advertisement of Gildemeester & Kroeger | 
T in this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is a 
latent yet obvious intimation that the firm purposes 
to claim for its piano a parallel position with those 
manufactured by one concern in the United States. 
The tone of the card implies an equality with the 
production of the house of Steinway & Sons, This 
stand has probably not been taken without mature 
and careful reflection and doubtless Messrs, Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger are justified in stating that Mr. 
Kroeger's affiliation with the Steinway system has 
been impressed upon another field of energy. 

The long and honorable service of Mr. Henry 
Kroeger as superintendent of the Steinway factory 
has been many times cheerfully admitted, and it must 
also remain a self evident fact to all those who have 


made any investigation of the subject that the skill 
and inventiveness of Mr. Kroeger as a mechanician 
have certainly not deteriorated. 

However that may be, we have previously stated 
and must continue to state that the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger pianos are artistic gems worthy of the high- 
The perplexing problems of 
acoustics successful Mr. 
Kroeger’s permanent engagement with Steinway & 


est considerations. 


whose solution insured 
until his retirement have been applied with 
complete success to the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano, People who are looking -for instruments of 
pre-eminent rank will find in these pianos such desir- 
able leaders that their musical and commercial value 


Sons 


must receive full and early recognition. 
The aggressiveness of the firm is noteworthy. 
is basing its claims upon historical factsand is empha- 


It 


sizing them by producing a remarkable piano which 
embodies qualities that make it peculiarly attractive 
to the piano trade of the United States. 


BOSTON TRADE. 


~ — 

HERE has been no particular activity felt in the 
T Boston retail music trade since the opening of 
the fall, except with the M, Steinert & Sons Company, 
who have thus far had the heaviest September trade 
since their establishment in that city, and Messrs. C, 
C, Harvey & Co., whose sales of Chickering pianos 
exceed in quantity any previous September sales so 
far, Now that the wealthier classes are coming back 
to the cities from their summer vacations, the retail 
trade in high grade goods must naturally become 
more stirring. 

There is some talk in the Boston trade of combin- 
ing for the purpose of putting a stop to the reckless 
methods of a Tremont street house, which is injur- 
ing the legitimate trade by sending out quantities of 
pianos on trial and offering inducements that cannot 
be met, the scheme being based upon a plan to com- 
mit intending purchasers, who afterward find that 
they have agreed to buy a third or fourth class piano 
under the impression that it was first class. The 
Boston retail trade can accomplish nothing toward 
nullifying this scheme unless it combines for ‘hat 
and no other purpose, All the members of the trade 
of that city agree on that one subject—the ‘suppres- 
sion of this peddling and hawking piano business, while 
on most other subjects there is no complete agree- 
ment, If they decide to combine for this one object 
they will succeed in their end; if they combine for 
general purposes the combination will be a moribund 
one from the start. 

The evil itself is provoking and disgusting. It is all 
very well for any piano dealer to claim that his third 
or fourth class piano is worth the money and is a 
good instrument, and this, that and the other hundred 
claims made in addition, But to mulct people by cap- 
italizing their ignorance and selling them a $150 piano 
under the false pretense that it is a first-class instru- 
ment is a disgrace to the pianotrade. And yet thisis | 
the case in one of the retail dealers’ stores in Boston, 
where a cheaply constructed piano is sold at prices 
that are plainly dishonest. For the benefit of the 
trade itself the thing should be stopped. It does not 
hurt Decker Brothers or Steinway or Chickering or 
Sohmer pianos sold in Boston, because the low grade 
pianos sold in that manner are subsequently ex- 
changed (to some extent at least) for these leading | 
pianos, The honest medium grade pianos are the 


“ones suffering from this practice, and those interested 


in this class of pianos should endeavor to end it. 


The Wholesale Trade. 

Every piano factory in Boston is busy, although, as 
the Hallet & Davis Company say, no boom has as yet 
struck the piano trade of the town. Yet there is 
more than the average amount of business in hand | 
and no complaints of a lack of orders. The Hallet & | 
Davis Company are sending out their full quota of 
pianos every week and report a slight advance. The 
shipments of H, & D, pianos to the W. W. Kimball 
Company at Chicago during July and August were 
very heavy, and the orders now booked for that 
house indicate a larger traffic in H. & D. pianos in 
Chicago than ever before. The Cleveland house of 
Hallet & Davis is very busy and is short of goods, 
having surprised the firms from which it draws its 
supplies with the abundance of its orders, We learn 
from all sides that the Cleveland fall trade has been | 
exceedingly brisk. 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company is doing a phe- 
nomenal trade and averaging about 75 a week in 
September, with the prospect of keeping it upto that 
mark for the rest of the year, Their rapid rise dur- 
ing the past few years has been one of the quoted 
phenomenons of the trade, which has been discussing 
the causes of it from all sides, The causes are ex- 
ceedingly simple, and the first and foremost is the 
application of good, hard common sense to business 
methods. They have made styles to conform with 
popular taste; they have treated their dealers with 
courtesy and paid attention to their demands, but at | 
all times have kept in view the fact that business is | 
business and that pianos must be paid for, and that a 
manufacturer who can afford to do business on loose 
methods is himself not to be trusted. They have | 


done some remarkably effective advertising, and they | 
have in Mr. Furbush an AAI gilt edged traveling and 
managing representative. Mr, Furbush has demon- 
strated that he is a man of exceptional abilities. 

The dealer who has not seen the latest styles of | 
Briggs piano is not “in it” with his competitors, for | 
he knows not what is being done for the advance- 
ment of piano case architecture. The Briggses are 
thoroughgoing piano men, and their opinions and no- | 
tions are valuable as aids in forming proper judg- 
Mr. Briggs, Sr., is a piano man of unusual | 


ment. 
ability and an expert whose acquirements are mani- | 
fold. It makes no difference which field in the sci- | 
ence of piano making he cultivates, he will always 
prove his ability. His son, C. C. Briggs, Jr., is a close | 
student of the piano problem, and to him is due the 
prosperity and strength of the business. He has | 
pushed the name of Briggs to the foreground and es- | 
tablished its value as a piano trade mark. The firm 
could double its output if it consented to a reduction 
of the standard, but this standard will not only be 
maintained, it will be improved constantly. The new 
pianos for this fall trade are the best instruments in 
all respects ever produced by the house. 

There was a rumor in the Boston trade that one of 
the smaller houses, which had been withina year 
changed in its working management, was embar- 
rassed, and that unless additional capital could be 
found the inevitable would have to be faced. No | 


confirmation of the rumor has reached us, and we are | 
in hopes that any temporary difficulties that may pre- 
vail will be removed. 

The new warehouse and offices of the New England | 
Piano Company on Tremont street, now in course of | 
alterations, will be as attractive as any on the street. | 
Mr. Scanlan is going to make things practical, as he | 
always does, but also make himself comfortable. | 
This man Scanlan is one of the most remarkable fig- | 
ures the piano trade has ever produced and without | 
exception the hardest working man in it; a man en- | 
dowed with irrepressible energy, with unparalleled | 
perseverance, with indomitable self assertiveness and 
with remarkable nerve. He operates in large and 
broad lines and surprises the trade with the abun- | 
dance and extent of his resources. He is making | 
more pianos than any other house in the trade, and | 
he is at the head of every department of his vast | 
business, the details of which are stowed away in his | 
phenomenal memory. As a financier, accountant | 
and mathematician he is unique and at times surpris- 
ing. The most abstruse and ‘intricate problems in fig- | 
ures are solved by him with a rapidity that is astound- 


/acquired the rank of a science. 
| turing it is as necessary a science as acoustics. There 


‘advertising and advertising methods. 


entitle him to the comforts of an office he is now on 
the eve of completing and from it he will continue to 
guide his vast interests with every prospect of thereby 
enlarging and increasing them. 

It is impossible for any level headed musician 
or intelligent musical mind not to marvel at the 
tremendous advance made in recent years in the 
quality of the Emerson piano. We are by no means 
alone in the expression of this opinion; indeed it is 
universal in the trade. If there is any one unit of 
opinion of unprejudiced minds it is on this subject 
ofthe Emerson piano and its upward movement. We 
can fix the period when it first started ; it was in the 
spring of 1884, and ever since that time there has been 
a steady progress of improvements that has gradually 
forced the Emerson into a position of eminence as a 
piano and a musical instrument. It may as well be 
candidly admitted that some pianos are not musical 
instruments; although this may sound anomalous 
we are prepared to prove the truth of the statement. 


' It is easy enough to make a piano; it is very difficult 


—it is a science and an art—to make a piano and 
make it a musical instrument. A piano is the most 
difficult of all musical instruments to make, and 
many piano manufacturers have not yet discovered 
this—some never will. The Emerson piano has 


| reached the stage of coincidence that makes of its 
| pianos musical instruments. 


A greater compliment 
cannot be paid them. 

As a Boston piano man said the other day: ‘‘ What is 
to become of the piano houses that do not know how 


_to advertise properly and that have not acquired 


the knowledge of the value of proper advertising ?"” 


| There is no future to them, Advertising has at last 


In piano manufac- 


| is no use in trying to dismiss this idea by smiling at 
it; by doing so the difficulties in confronting competi- 


tion are enhanced, The man who cannot appreciate 
this is lost as far as his importance as a factor in the 
piano trade is concerned. The greatest acoustic dis- 
covery, if not advertised, is useless, for mercantile 


purposes. By advertising we do not only refer toa 


| card in this paper or to an occasional special page or 
| advertisement. 


These are the mere incidentals to ad- 
vertising. There is something of much greater pur- 
port and comprehensiveness than the rudimentary 


| methods of plain advertising involved in our proposi- 


tion. We refer to the science of keeping the public 
to which you appeal advised of your existence and of 
the existence of your product and what its special and 
particular functions and advantages are. If you feel 


|or suspect that this is an inscrutable mystery to you, 
| that it does not penetrate your peculiar intelligence 


(for a man may be very intelligent and yet may be un- 
able to fathom this science), engage the services of 


| one who has learned it and understands how to apply 


it practically to your business or enterprise. It will 


pay you to do so. 
You will find men who, like yourself, scoff at 
Investigate 


them. You will find, if they are self made, that they 


| were unconsciously advertised ; if they were not self 


made, but inherited a business, that they did not per- 
sonally add to its wealth or increment; you will 


| probably find that they are under obligations to some- 


one else for their position, if it is of any consequence, 
and if it is of no consequence you will then know 
why that is so. 

The greatest piano and organ firms in this land 
have been the greatest advertisers. Those among 
them who are not keeping step with their competitors 
are destined to be distanced. We see now in our 
mind's eye two renowned houses in the trade (not in 
Boston) both destined to be left far in the rear unless 
they revolutionize their conservative and obsolete 
methods. Their obstinacy in adhering to notions 
that might have been adaptable 10 years ago is of 
beneficent aid to their competitors, but will surely 
bring their plants down to a condition of comparative 
insignificance and instead of leaving to their heirs 
great institutions they will die and bestow upon 
their sons factories which will be far too large for 
their dwindling and wasting trade. 

How to advertise is known to some, but by no 
means to all the Boston music houses, Some of the 
piano manufacturers of that great city are entirely 
obscured by the progressive advertising methods of 


| ing. His incessant labors of a dozen years past | their competitors; others again being on the wrong 
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track are not observed by the great trade that is 
moving along the main line. One of the best Boston 
houses, and a house that is advertising extensively, is 
making an error of judgment by discarding the ad- | 
vertising that appeals to the trade, forgetting that | 
general advertising is adapted for a business which | 
produces an article for which a jobbing demand must 
be created first, and then the jobber strengthened | 
through general advertising. 

Another Boston house is advertising a piano at | 
large which will not bear out the claims made in the 
advertisements, the claims being too extravagent. 

There is no permanent value or benefit derived 
from such advertising. It must be kept up ad infini- 
tum with constantly renewed force to remain at all ef- 
fective, because it appeals to the wrong constituency. | 
If the advertisements of the same pianos were ad- 
dressed to a limited number of persons, who would 
thereby become interested in them because they are 
interested in pianos in particular, their effect would be | 
productive of vast profits; for the very fact that the 
manufacturers of these two pianos are endowed with 
the advertising instinct would act as a great impulse to 
dealers to associate themselves with such pianos. 

The science of advertising requires close study and 
those devoting close study to it will profit by it and 
will rapidly outstrip their rivals. They are doing so 
now. 





KITES. 
ee es 
OTES given by branch houses to the parent house 
N are all right if they represent value received, as 
the face of them reads. 

Notes given by branch houses to the parent house 
for the purpose of floating them to raise money are 
all wrong, and will finally swamp the branches and | 
the parent house, too, because to float them a larger 
discount must be allowed than the legal rate. If 
these transactions assume any kind of dimension this 
is inevitable. 

Any New York piano manufacturer who must pay 
the « shave” of the note broker is out of competition, 
because there are too many piano manufacturers in 
this city who need never give notes, who need never 
discount their own paper, and there are many who 
have sufficient capital to hold a greater proportion of 
their customers’ paper. 

Any New York piano manufacturer who is con- 
stantly “ shaving ” his own notes given as legitimate 
paper of his own stores called branches is bound to 
go overboard. 

Any New York piano manufacturer who is placing 
his name as indorser on paper manufactured at his 
command by men who conduct his branch stores— 
men not worth a dollar—is bound to go overboard. 

When he goes overboard he will drag down with 
him his whole collection of branches, or so-called 
branches, and the smash up will hurt the New York 
piano trade for months thereafter, the honest, hard- 
working and struggling piano maker becoming the 
greatest sufferer; yet all will suffer. 

The one remedy is to discredit the whole scheme 
so that, as it must fail, it will fail sooner than later, 
involve a smaller sum than intended and produce less 
suffering. 

No further credit should be extended to the man 
who is engineering this great scheme of kite flying. | 
The firms crediting him and his concerns will lose 
more by not cutting away now, and the banks and 
bankers who continue to bolster up the fraud will 
lose thousands of dollars unless they stop short now. 

We have had enough of this kind of business in the 
piano trade and an end should be put to it at once. 


E notice the following item of interest in the 
Boston ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Gazette” of Septem- 
ber 17: 


The Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, was this week placing in 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, the first instalment of 
their new students’ practice organs, which are pronounced by the man- 
agement to be the best for the purpose they have ever seen. Others will 
follow as fast as they can be finished, and before very long probably the 
same style will be placed upon the market. 

The arrangement to supply the New England Con- 
servatory of Music with practice pianos was made | 
some time ago by the Estey Organ Company. These | 
instruments are all adapted to conform with the most 
severe demands of organ students and will advance | 


the study of organ playing in the conservatory. 


HAINES BROS. 


As Advertisers. 


HE mutilation of articles for the purpose of using 
extracts in order to produce a deception is an 
old trick that is no longer resorted to by intelligent 
people, even in cases of emergency. Modern means 
of rapid and effective exposure of such methods have 
made them obsolete and useless. 
Haines Brothers resorted to the old trick last Sat- 
urday and published a parallel column in which an 


| effort is made to show that this paper published fa- 


vorable notices about them when they advertised and 
different notices when they did not. Seven of these 
favorable notices were published, but one only was 
correct, the other six being mutilated. Six so-called 
unfavorable notices were published in full, and in or- 
der to show what can be done by publishing extracts 
merely, and not the complete article, we shall follow 
the plan of Haines Brothers and show how different 
the unfavorable notices read when mutilated accord- 
ing to their system : 
Unfavorable. 
From Tue Musicar Courigr, April 20, 1892. 

Mr. Haines has now expended thousands of dollars in advertising. 
He has decided to start in on a new campaign in the West, making Chi- 
cago the headquarters of operation and striving to overcome the growing 


supremacy of Chicago made instruments of the Haines grade, a point 
which was long ago made in Tue Musicar Courier, 


Anything unfavorable about that? By mutilating 
the above item Haines Brothers can transform it just 
as they did six of the seven articles quoted by them 
as favorable. The next so-called unfavorable article, 
arranged according to the Haines plan, would read as 


follows: 
Unfavorable. 


From Tue Musicat Courier, May 11, 1892. 
It does not take so very long to make a Haines piano, and yet he has 
not been able to get his orders filled. 


Another favorable article this is of the busy condi- 
tion of a factory in which pianos of the grade of the 
Haines are made. Anything wrong about that? Do 
Haines Brothers want it to appear that it takes long 
to make a Haines piano, so that agents become dis- 


' couraged and send their orders to other factories 


where similar pianos are made ? 
The third unfavorable article from this paper, ar- 


‘ranged in accordance with Haines’ system, would 


read ; 
Unfavorable. 


From Tue Musicat Courter, June 22, 1892. 

The best man Haines Brothers ever had associated with them is Tom 
Floyd Jones, of Chicago. The Haines Brothers piano is a good selling 
piano among the cheaper grades, for it has the Nilsson and the Patti tes- 
timonials to help a dealer along in making sales, 


Isn't that excellent all the way through? A dealer 
who can get a cheap piano with two such testimoni- 
als will try and get it. If it is made to appear as a 
high grade piano he will make no effort to get the 
Haines. Of course we are referring to dealers who 
understand the business and who do not need this 
paper or any other to explain the grade of a piano to 
them. Weconsider that an excellent, valuable puff, 
worth considerable money to Haines Brothers. 

The next adverse article quoted from this paper 
reads, according to the Haines plan, this way : 

Unfavorable. 
From Tue Musicat Courier, September 14, 1892. 

We would advise the dealers in New England to give up all further in- 
tention of exhibiting their pianos at county fairs in competition with the 
Haines piano. 

How's that? That gives the Haines piano all it 
needs, the full swing and the premium without the 
fear of competition. It is also worth money to Haines 


| Brothers, because it discourages competition, and 


whenever there is no such thing as competition the 
Haines piano is comparatively safe. And here, one 


more: 
Unfavorable. 
From Tue Musica Courter, June 15, 1892. 
Haines Brothers are wise in their day. 


Anything wrong about that item? Haines Broth- 
ers can make that remark appear extremely foolish, 
but as it reads now is there any any objection to it ? 

* * * 

And now let us pass over to the other column and 

analyze the notices they call “favorable,” 


\ 


mutilated | 


| as they are by Haines Brothers. If we should pub- 
lish them just as they appeared in our columns origi- 
nally the trade could, now that the subject has become 
noised about, appreciate the satire contained in them. 
But we shall adhere to the Haines plan and prove 
| how a favorable notice can be transformed when mu- 
| tilated. 
Favorable. 


From Tue Musicar Courter, October 8, 1890. 

The preparations that they have made for their trade during the re- 
maining months of 1890 are surprising to those who do not know how 
necessary it is for them to make such preparations in order to maintain 
the standard. 


Haines Brothers say that this notice appeared in 
this paper when they advertised in it. We do not say 
so; they say so. 

Favorable. 


From Tue Musicat Courter, November 5, 1890. 

Most people think that the location of Haines Brothers’ store in Chicago 
is beyond the line of traffic, and doubtless it is. 

Haines Brothers say that this notice appeared in 
THE MUSICAL COURIER when they advertised in it. 

Favorable. 
From Tue Musica Courier, August 19, 1891. 

The progress of piano making above the Harlem and its expansion (the 
expansion of the Harlem) show the great wisdom of Mr. Napoleon J, 
Haines, Sr. 


This favorable notice is arranged in the Haines 
plan, It is an incomplete quotation, just like the 
others taken from this paper, but it reads well. 


Favorable. 


From Tue Musicat Courter, November 11, 1892, 
Mr. Napoleon J. Haines is universally credited with being a shrewd 
He has done it. That's all. 


seeing business man. 
There is nothing very definite in this notice. It is 
part of an original notice that appeared in this paper; 
but to serve the purpose of illustrating the Haines 
plan of filching from an original and transforming a 
notice we print it as it appears. We might as well 
say, however, that the original as it appeared in this 

paper is just about as definite as the above is. 

Favorable. 
From Tue Musicat Courixr, December 9, 1891, 


Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., sticks to his conviction that New York just 
overthe Harlem is the coming part of the world. 


The germ of this thought emanated Mr. 
Haines’ brain and he is responsible for its publica- 
tion. The world, according to Saint Haines, is that 
particular spot where is at the time. To re- 
iterate this idea of Mr. Haines’ is to further his inter- 
ests, mortgaged or not. We believe that Mr. 
Haines paid for the insertion of this notice. Ifa 
paper runs any risks of making itself ridiculous by 
printing such statements as Mr. Haines makes, it ought 


from 


he 


to be paid. 
Favorable. 


From Tue Musica Courier, February 3, 1802, 
If one be fortunate enough to have the company of Mr. Napoleon J, 
Haines, Sr., in a trip through the banks of Harlem. 


In these discounting days how fortunate must be 
this trip, particularly with a man who is no longer 
president of a savings bank and whose reminiscences 
on the subject of directors’ meetings, retirement from 
office, experiences with a bank run, sale of securities, 
lend enchantment the weird and 
We merely quote the above 


and so forth, to 
weary episodes of life ! 
to show how a paid notice reads, mutilated according 


to the Haines method. 


** * 


Haines Brothers have not advertised in this paper 
for many, many years. Young Haines did advertise 
about seven or eight years ago and he paid for the ad- 
vertisement. Old Haines some three or four years 
ago gave a page advertisement to this paper; the 
form was on the press when a messenger called at 
the office and countermanded the order. Naturally, 
the advertisement had to appear. It was never paid 


for. eee 


When the firm occupied the old factory building on 
Second avenue, one of the editors called to collect a 
subscription account that had been running about 
five or more years. Haines, Sr., introduced the sub- 
ject of advertising, but as many years have since then 
passed the language he used has naturally escaped 
us. One remark, however, made to us has never 
been forgotten, because it constituted a disclosure to 
us and became somewhat of a revelation that toa 
certain extent formulated our policy toward the 
music trade press. Old Haines was in a talkative 
mood, and in referring to advertising in trade papers 
he said in substance that he did not want any stand- 
ing advertisement; he did not want it because he 
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would in consequence be overrun by these trade 
borrow money and ex- 


editors and they wanted to 


change checks, and get their pay in advance and this, | 


that and the other, and he wanted to avoid the pes- 


tering of these men, 
Mr. Haines then took us into the wareroom and 
showed us his uprights and said he wanted some- 


wl 


don't waste any time showing these pianos to those 


thing published about the cases in this paper. 


other trade editors, because they don't even know the 
of the That was the 


We had always suspected these trade 


ditferent names woods used.” 


revelation 
editors ; we knew that a man like Thoms, or like Bill 
or Clambake, &c., did not really know anything about 
iano, as far as its musical phases are concerned, 


it 
' 


sut until then we were not aware of the total ignor- 


ance of these editors on the subject of case work. 
Chis interview with Mr. Haines influenced the subse- 
quent conduct of the paper in reference to its treat- 


ment of the editors of the music trade papers, and we 


have ever since felt under some obligations to old 
Mr. Haines, The abject and complete ignorance of 
these men was very much deplored by Mr. Haines, 


who evinced considerable interest in the matter. 
['wo points in addition were made by him and ac- 
cented with repeated emphasis. As judges of pianos 


he wanted us to admit that there was no difference 


between his piano and the pianos of Chickering & 
The 


other point he made was his adoption of Adelina 


Sons and Steinway & Sons, except tn 


price. 
Patti; that is to say he wanted us to be impressed 
vith the idea that Addy,” as he fondly nicknamed 
her, had adopted him as her father and that she re- 
peatedly called him “ Papa Haines,” 

If we could impress these various matters upon the 
profession and trade Mr. Haines would make a “deal” 
We said we should try it on Patti, but on 


with us. 


the piano question we shifted. The old gentleman 
told us to go ahead, and as we left the building young 
us 


John accompanied us to the front door and told 


could make that contract eternal if we never 


said anything about the piano but filled the paper up 


that we 
with the old man. “If you tickle his vanity you've 
got him dead,” 

How we tickled can be seen by reading our “ origi- 
(not the 


Haines Brothers), but the scheme soon became too 


nal” articles garbled ones published by 


nauseating, To satyrise an institution or individual 
a few months may prove interesting; to do it for 
years becomes wearisome. 

‘When going let old 


Haines?" was a question that met us on every side. 


are you to up on man 
We always had made it a rule to avoid the piano, and 
in writing about Haines Brothers this was easily ac- 
complished, for there is very little to be said about 
the piano except a glittering generality. 

The matter finally assumed such a state that the 
men connected with the trade department of this pa- 
per begged off from visiting Haines Brothers. 

Maxwell said: “For heaven's sake don't ask me to 
go there and be talked to death about Patti.” 

Stevens respectfully asked to be excused. He had 
a family and valued his health. 

Mr. Brown politely declined to go near the place. 

John Hall when he came East on a visit was sup- 
posed to be made the sacrifice, but for several years 
past he madeit a sine gua non not to be asked to go to 
Haines’ and be tormented with a three hours session 
on Patti, 

As for the senior editor he has not been near N. J. 
Haines, Sr., for several years. He has done penance 
and has had absolution; he had years of" Patti talk 
from the old man, and there is a credit account in his 
favor for the suffering he has endured. 


Our senior editor met John Haines, Jr., atthe Union | 


The af- 
fidavits on the subject of that meeting would make 


Square Hotel on the evening of April 28. 


interesting reading before the grand jury, and it is 


entirely in the hands of John or N, J. Haines, Jr., or | 


whatever may be his name, 


should be passed over to the district attorney or not. 


“Old Point Waltzes.” 


HIS is the title of a new piece of instrumental music, 

the latest composition of Charles J. MacHenry, the talented and 
popular young musician well known in Staunton in connection with the 
music house of Manly B, Ramos & Co. While in Staunton about a year 
ago he wrote a pretty piece entitled the “ Staunton Grand March,"’ dedi- 
cated to his two friends Baldwin and Hampton Wayt. His music is pub- 
lished by Manly B, Ramos & Co,, of Richmond and Staunton, leading 
dealers in pianos and organs. ‘Old Point Waltzes ' may be obtained in 
Staunton from Danie! & Co. and Ramos & Co.—* News,” Staunton, Va. 


eae 


whether the affidavits | 


Those Labor Statistics. 


7 New Yor, September 26, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

HAVE read with much interest your analy- | 

sis of and comments upon Mr. Peck’s report on labor 
statistics concerning the manufacture of musical instru- | 
ments in this State. Your declaration of the utter falsity 
of his statement is amply substantiated by facts which 
have been ingeniously distorted for political purposes. 
Any thoughtful man who has studied the current and vol- 
ume of trade which have passed through the channels of 
this particular industry may quickly note the absurd in- 
correctness of the commissioner’s figures. 

He declares, as you quote from his tables, that the 
enormous increase of $118,467.99 has occurred in wages 
paid to artisans engaged in piano factories; also that the 
sum of $15,147.20 was the increased value of the product 
in 1891 over 1890. An ex parte statement of this kind | 
shows either ignorance of the truth or a desire to juggle | 
with figures for a misleading purpose. 

Now, as a matter of fact, and every piano manufacturer 
will recognize it, there was a prolonged strike among the | 
varnishers in 1891, during which time many factories were 


closed down. 

It would be difficult to estimate the decrease in output 
caused by this several months’ agitation of the wages | 
question among the varnishers, but it must have diminished | 
by several thousand pianos the aggregate shipments of | 
these factories. Can any reasonable man maintain that 
wages were increased under these conditions? More than 
that, the number of pianos made in New York in 1891 would 
have been, even without this serious strike, much smaller 
than in 1890. 

It is preposterous, therefore, to accept his figures as bear- 
ing any semblance of truth, as they are based upon ficti- 
tious theory. Every piano manufacturer in this city—we 
localize the argument to New York as an epitome of condi- 
tions existing throughout the State—-knews that business 
for 1891 was less profitable than for 1890, independent of 
the fact that a smaller amount of trade was the average 
rule. 

Even if we were to admit that as many pianos were made 
in 1891 as in 1890, wages did not increase, but maintained 
the same relative proportions as in former years. And as 
less pianos were made in 1891 than in 1890, it follows then 


the assumed increase of value has no foundation, except 
in the ** baseless fabric of a vision’’ which may have come 
to the commissioner when dreaming of the McKinley bill 
and what it promised but never fulfilled. 

Let us go to an authority to substantiate these state- 
quote from the New York ‘Times’ of this 





ments. I 


date: 


George McVey, the delegate of the piano makers to the Central Labor 
Federation, «nd who has held important positions in his union, was asked 
yesterday whether the men in his trade had their wages raised in 1891, | 
such increase was due to the working of the } 
Mr. McVey said there had been no in- | 
piano makers the 


and if so whether 
McKinley high protective law. 
crease of wages in 1891, and instead of benefiting 
McKinley law had actually injured them. 

There were no established rates of wages in the piano industry, con- | 
tinued Mr. McVey, as there were so many different styles of workmanship 
and qualities in pianos, and some shops paid more than others. The rates | 
ot wages in the different shops had been the same for the past three or | 


four years 

The McKinley law by increasing the duty on materials had had a ten- 
dency to create a dullness in the piano industry. Comparatively very 
litthe wire was imported before the passage of the McKinley law, and im- 
mediately after it went into effect the price of wire was increased 4 cents 
per pound. Mr. McVey said he had been thirty years in the piano busi- 
ness here and had never known the piano trade to be so dull in New York 
This was the busy season for the holiday trade, but this year, 
This 


as now. 
instead of a rush in the trade, there was only dullness everywhere. 
was probably one of the effects of the McKinley law. 


Had Mr. Peck directed attention to the increase of the 
cost of materia/s instead of fader he would have made a 
bull’s eye, but he knew better than to aim in that direc- 
tion. 

Before the passage of the McKinley tariff the average 
impost on pianos and component parts was 25 per cent., 
but since that measure became law an increase has oc- 
curred of from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. in materials, in- 
suring a high protection to supply dealers, of which they 
were not slow to take advantage. Wire, felt, ivory, oils, 
gums, tuning pins, &c., have slowly but surely increased 
in cost, but the artisans utilizing them have derived no 
benetit from this advance. 

Now, while you gentlemen of THE MusicaL CourIER 
characteristically take a broad and enlightened view of 
this momentous question it cannot be supposed that you 
burden yourselves with the many details connected with 
it. You cannot in the nature of things give to it a per- 
sistent study of the cost of laborin the various depart- 
ments as they obtain in many factories, nor can you enter 
into the scrutiny of the value of materials specifically. 
But I claim to write as one possessing a knowledge of the 
minutiz of factory work, the cost of wages, the cost of 
materials, the cost of manufacturing from beginning to 
end. 

I have for years studied this matter from a manufactur- 
er’s standpoint, and believe myself conversant with all its 
features, from the purchase of supply of felt, wire, varnish 


| the purchaser. 


| or what not, to the payment of workmen in every class of 
| labor, and the final disposal of the finished instrument to 
This has been my daily occupation for 
years, and I know whereof I write. And I declare that 
wages remain the same as before the creation of the 
McKinley Frankenstein, while the cost of materials has con- 
siderably increased. Have I, as a maker, benefited by it? 
No. Has any other maker? I can safely say no to that, 
too. They have done with buncombe and trading on the 
fallacious problem of political imagory, and relegate the 
question to one of indisputable fact. The cry of the pro- 
tectionist is loud and deep and frights by the noise it 
makes, but cool thought will readily dispel the vaporizings 
with which it is enshrouded. 

I cannot refrain from adducing one particular instance 
where the wealth and bearing of a great concern are unin- 
fluenced by the commotion caused by this fabrication of 
Mr. Peck. The analytic and comprehensive mind of Mr. 
William Steinway views with disdain the carping utterances 
of those who attempt to shield themselves behind this 
modern bugaboo. It will probably be stated that because 
Mr. Steinway discards high protection he must be an Eng- 
lishman, although his parents were Germans, and he was 
born on German soil. The same charge might be brought 


| against me, whose parents and grandparents were Ameri- 


cans by birth, but the custom of charging a liberal mind in 
broad commercial principles and freedom of thought and 
action with being a traitor to his country is as puerile as 
the attempt of Mr. Peck to influence intelligent manufac- 


| turers with a labor report which is corrupt on its face. 


‘* Don’t burn this letter.’’ Te 


Talk with Cross. 
FEW days ago I had a long chat with Mr. 
R. W. Cross, the vice-president of the Rice-Macy 
Piano Company. He is one of the most widely known 
members of the music trade in this country. In speaking 
of the new piano company in which he is now interested 
he told me many interesting things. Among other 
things in general he said it was only a few years ago that 
the Rice-Macy Piano Company had removed their plant to 
this city. It had been their intention to manufacture 
pianos only for the trade, but since he had become con- 
nected with the company so many of his numerous friends 
had importuned him to sell this fine instrument that they 
opened the large and elegant store at 266 Wabash avenue 
with a large stock of these instruments, which have had 
an immense sale. He has introduced a feature in this store 
which will be of great benefit to people selecting instruments 
fortheirownhomes,. Inthe rear of the store rooms have been 
built with the ordinary ceiling found in private residences 
and flats, and of the same size, in which the tone of the 
instrument can be determined with accuracy when placed 
in the purchaser’s home. 
The president of the company, he told me, is Mr. I. N, 
Rice, a man of business ability and sound judgment, which 


| is verified by the great success the piano has had. Mr. 
| J. C. Macy, the treasurer, is a capitalist and a man of ex- 


tended experience in financial matters. The first factory 
in Chicago was on the corner of Washington Boulevard and 
Desplaines street. It here manufactured a high grade 
piano suited to the demands of the Western trade. Real- 
izing the necessity of making a piano of lower price they 
began the manufacture of the Schaeffer piano, which has 


| become very popular —so popular in fact that increased 


space was necessary in order to have room to make pianos 
fast enough to fill orders. The result was the establish. 
ment of a factory at Oregon, IIl., for the manufacture of 
the Schaeffer, with a capacity to turn out 40 pianos a week, 
and a factory at Columbia Heights, one of the pretty sub 


| urbs of Chicago, with a capacity of 25.—Chicago ‘: Herald.” 








Wilcox & White Club Cottage. 
HE enterprising Wilcox & White Organ 
Company introduced an appreciated novelty at the 
park this year. A bright pine club cottage has been 
erected near the Grange Building, and a constant flow of 
harmony comes from the inviting building. Salesman W. 
Y. Young is in charge of the exhibit, which includes eleven 
cabinet and automatic organs and McPhail and Lester 
The organs are in walnut, oak and cherry cases, 
embracing a variety of designs. The pneumatic sym- 
phonies naturally attract the greatest attention. A choice 
selection of music, varied in style, is kept at the cottage. 
Operatic, sacred and popular music alternate in the never 
ending program, with a smattering of the classical.— 
Meriden, Conn., ‘‘ Republican.’ 


pianos. 


—There was a rumor about town that the “ Bellak boys,” of Philadel. 
phia, intended to come over to New York during one day of the Columbian 
celebration, but much as their many friends here would like to have them 
make us a second visit it is hardly possible the rumor is true. 

—Bow ror Srrincep Instruments.—Emil A. Kretschmer, Horicon, 
Wis. A slide mounted on the bow staff, according to this invention, has a 
transverse threaded aperture through which a screw extends into contact 
with the staff, the head of the screw having a concave outer face to receive 
the end of the thumb. This improved bow is designed to enable the 
player, especially a beginner, to more readily hold the bow in correct, 
easy position, without danger of its slippling.—“ Scientific American.” 
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462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 














YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LorRING & B 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 








| 


'HARDWOOD LUMBER. 





LAKE ORGAN CO. , 





HEL M. E, Sreace 
EC’Y AD 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST4ECK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H CLASS 


ST 2x Ch PIANO OO Sac. 


SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


CAPITAL, 
$50,000.00. 


171 and 173 


— 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome 8t., NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order Sheet. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 








DIMENSION STOCK 


Cut to exact sizes, kiln dried, glued and planed 


for wood workers generally 








WHOLESALE anp RETAIL, 


Manufactures the Highest Grad 


PIANOS 


FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 


CO., 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. 














VARNISH MAKERS, 


Where we are not 
sented. Catalogu tg ,fr 


a re 


AGENTS WANTED. 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


NEWARK, N.J. 
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A REVOLUTION 


THE 


Musical World of Cincinnati. 


IN 


Cincinnati, September 23, 1892, 


yp most important announcement made for years 


in musical circles in this city surprised this | 


community yesterday, when it was made public that 
the John Church Company is about to gather unto 


itself four other large establishments of 


interests. 


This great combine of musical interests will repre- | 
sent a capital of nearly or quite $5,000,000, and will | 
include when perfected the Root & Sons Music Com- | 
the Everett Piano Company, of | 
the Harvard Piano Company, of Bos- | 


ton, Mass., and the Royal Manufacturing Company, of | largest publishing houses and business concerns in this | 


pany, of Chicago; 


Boston, Mass.; 


Cincinnati, manufacturers of smali musical instru- 


ments, 

The gentlemen interested in this great deal are 
Mr. Frank A. Lee, the vice-president of the John 
Church Company, and the leading spirit in the new 
combine; Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, the philanthropic 
millionaire, who has for years been identified with all 
the musical affairs of the city; Mr. Wm. Hooper, one 
of Cincinnati's wealthiest capitalists ; Mr. Edward 
Rawson, the well-known pork packer, and Mr, W. N. 
Hobart, the president of the May Musical Festival As- 
sociation, and one of the firm of the Maddux-Hobart 
Distilling Company. 

The firms above mentioned will, after the combine 
is effected, have identical interests with the John 
Church Company, with headquarters 
The organization will be completed on or about Oc- 


; the other officers are settled upon, but 
All papers relative to the 


president 
are not yet made public. 
transaction are in the hands of Mr. Lee, who is to be 
the general manager. 
for two years past been the president of the John 
Church Company—succeeding the founder, Mr, John 
Church—will retire from the firm with a competency, 
said on good authority to be over $600,000. 

Mr. George Jennings, of the Apollo Club, at the 
head of the retail music department, will resign the 
amall interest he holds in the firm, but will continue 
in his position, where his affability has made him a 
general favorite with the public, 

All of the gentlemen named in the new deal have 


for years been among the foremost public spirited | 


citizens of Cincinnati, and have by their active en- | 


deavors and executive ability, not less than by their 
generous and timely donations, time and time again 
rendered invaluable service to the music loving pub- 
lic of this city. 

That they have now embarked in a new and larger 
enterprise reflects on them fresh credit, and is more- 
over a harbinger of many good things yet to trans- 
pire in this city, With the centre of such large and 
far reaching interests located here, engineered by men 
whose business sagacity and artistic tastes are beyond 
question, it is settled that Cincinnati will soon become 


similar | 


in this city. | 





the greatest musical centre of the country, 
power whose influence will not be limited to this side 
of the Atlantic. 

One important object in view by the new combine 
is to further the interest in the May musical festivals 
| and to make them of broader interest throughout the 
|country. This latter is especially laudable, as it has 
| been apparent for several years tliat the festivals have 
| been narrowing to a local interest not in keeping 
with the plan of such an event. Cincinnati’s musical 
season last year was something phenomenal, and the 
outlook for this year is probably quite as good, of 
FIDELIO, 


which more anon, 
** * 


The above is from the regular correspondent of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER at Cincinnati, and we will supple- 
ment it by reproducing the account of the same 
transaction in the “ Enquirer” of that city: 


** Enquirer’’ Account. 


Arrangements looking to the tormation of one of the 


country have been about completed. 

The scheme has been under headway for fully a year, 
but so quietly have the moving spirits in the gigantic deal 
manipulated things that even those who thought they were 
‘‘on the inside’’ have been ‘in the dark,’’ and it remains 
for the ‘* Enquirer ’’ to unfold to the public the details of 
the immense business deal. 

The John Church Company of this city, not content with 
the wide reputation it has enjoyed for years as one of the 
leading musical publishing houses in the world, is about to 
gobble up four other large establishments of a kindred na- 
ture. The combination of musical interests will 

REPRESENT A CAPITAL 
of perhaps $5,000,000, 
tor her musical talent, is to be made the musical centre ot 
America. Along with her wide reputation, gained largely 
through the superb May festivals, it is the object ot the 
wealthy gentlemen interested in the new turn of affairs to 
concentrate the musical publishing interests in the Queen 
City of the West. The details of the new deal, as gained 
from an inside source by the ‘‘Enquirer,’’ are as follows: 

For about a year Mr, Frank A. Lee, who for some time 

has been vice-president of the John Church Company, has 


‘ | been quietly perfecting arrangements by which the tollow- 
tober 1, and Mr. William Hooper will no doubt be the | 


Mr. John B. Trevor, who has | 


ing well-known houses are to become identical with the 
John Church Company: The Root & Sons Music Company, 
of Chicago, Ill.; the Everett Piano Company, of Boston, 
Mass.; the Harvard Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., and 
the Royal Manufacturing Company, makers of all kinds of 
musical instruments, of Cincinnati. 
THE GENTLEMEN INTERESTED 
in the consummation of the ‘combine ’’ are the following 
well-known Cincinnatians: William Hooper, W. N. Ho. 
bart, Edward Rawson, A. Howard Hinkle and Frank A. 
Lee. These gentlemen are well known for their wealth and 
influence. Mr. Hobart is president of the Cincinnati May 
Festival Association, a director of the Distilling and Cattle 
| Feeding Company and a member of the Maddux-Hobart 
Distilling Company, Mr, Rawson is a wealthy pork packer. 
Mr. Hooper is one of Cincinnati's foremost capitalists. A. 
Howard Hinkle is too well known to need an introduction. 
Mr. Lee is the gentleman who has been organizing the new 
company, and through his efforts the concern expects to be 
| organized by October 1. 
All of the gentlemen take a personal interest in music 
and have done a great deal toward bringing Cincinnati into 
prominence as a musical city. It is stated upon good 


authority that the combined interests of the concerns inter. | ; : 
| assert that there are very few men in the music trade 


ested will be about $5,000,000. The John Church Company 
will, it is understood, put fully $1,000,000 into the combi- 
nation. The otherfour concerns will place between $3,000, - 
000 and $4,000,000 into the **hopper.”’ 
THE NEW CONCERN 
| will be incorporated with Mr. Lee as general manager. 
The headquarters of the concern will be located in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. John B. Trevor, the president of the John Church 
Company, as organized some two yearsago, after the death of 
the concern’s founder, the late John Church, will retire from 
the concern, with a competency, it is estimated, of about 
$1,000,000. At the death of John Church a number of per- 
sons who had charge of the heads of departments in the 
Fourth street establishment were given small interests 


In short, Cincinnati, already famed | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and a/in the business. Among them is Mr. George Jennings, 





| centre. 














at the head of the retail music department. It is under- 
stood that the gentlemen who hold small interests will 
retire from the concern, but still hold their places at the 
heads of the departments as formerly. The Fohn Church 
Company was incorporated March 7, 1885, and for a num- 
ber of years it has required about $1,000,000 to conduct the 
concern’s business in this city alone. The house was 
founded in 1859. 
WILLIAM HOOPER 

will probably be the president of the new company. The 
other officers, it is understood, are settled upon. While 
the scheme is not ‘‘clinched” the arrangements for the 
same are very nearly completed and all the papers are in 
the hands of Mr. Lee, who will be the general manager. 
The statement that the John Church Company is to be gob. 
bled up by the American Book Company is denied in toto, 
and it is stated upon the highest authority that the state- 
ments herein given are true. 

‘*The arrangements have been so quietly perfected,”’ 
said a gentleman yesterday evening, ‘‘that not even Mr. 
John B. Trevor, the John Church Company’s present presi- 
dent, knows what has been going on, and the new move 
will create a sensation in musical circles, It is the object 
of those interested to make Cincinnati a great musical 
This step is one which has been long thought of 


| and is now about consummated. Cincinnati will be head- 


, cidedly encouraging. 


quarters for musical instruments and first-class music of 


all kinds.’’ 

THE JOHN CHURCH 
establishment in this city will be greatly improved and 
everything arranged in accordance with the ideas of the 
promoters of the gigantic deal now about completed. 

In connection with this musical deal it may be stated 
that the booming of the Cincinnati May festivals is one of 
the objects in view. It is claimed that with Cincinnati as 
the head of the musical publishing interests of this coun- 
try the opportunities for making the festivals more and 
more popular with the public are largely increased. At 
any rate the musical outlook for the city is just now de- 


ses *# 

One of the gentlemen associated with these in- 
terests called at the office of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
and by way of explanation stated that the individual 
interests of the various concerns coming under this 
combination would, for the present, remain undis- 
turbed. The deal is in reality a reorganization of 
the various interests controlled by the late John 
Church, which were kept from disruption at the time 
of his sudden death by the shrewd and intelligent 
action of Mr, Frank Lee, Mr. Trevor and Colonel 
Moore. 

The value of the various interests surrounding 
this vast estate of John Church and radiating from it, 
such, for instance, as the copyright publications of 


| the John Church Company, the Boston and Chicago, 


as well as Cincinnati, piano interests, made it an at- 
tractive investment for capitalists, and the future 
movements of the men will be watched with keen 
interest by everyone connected with the music trade, 

We desire to give the assurance of our distin- 
guished consideration to Mr. Frank A. Lee, the chief 
and moving spirit of this extensive operation. It re- 
flects great credit upon his business perspicacity and 
the comprehensiveness of his views and ideas. With- 
out offending anyone we believe we can with safety 


who could have succeeded in securing the co-opera- 
tion of such leading capitalists in the rearrangement 
of vast industrial and commercial interests largely 
distributed andinvolved with legal adjudications, such 
as the John Church interests have been, with the 
same sagacious methods and auspicious results as 
Mr. Lee has. 

The final arrangements, set for the early days of 
October and which will involve the readjustment of 
details, will be published at the proper time in these 


columns. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FACTORY : Corner of Lith Ave, and West 29th St., New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestout Street. 


ST. PAUL, 
i114 East Third Street. 


18865, 


THis SPACE BELONGS TO THE. . 


EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


OF MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 
PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 








DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE ORGAN AND 
SECURE TERRITORY FOR THESE ELEGANT INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE. 








THE BosTON PIANO Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Is This Fraud? 

HEN a merchant permits himself to once 

depart from the truth in advertising his business 

there is no foreseeing to what depths he will fall. At first 

it may be so trifling a misrepresentation that his conscience 

is easily stilled. The first step taken, the others come 

quickly, until finally the most glaring frauds are perpe- 

trated upon the public as boldly and unconcernedly as the 
most trivial falsehoods. 

The American people are prone to act upon sudden im- 
pulse, and the wary merchant seeks to create in them a 
blind enthusiasm of sufficient duration to permit his selling 
the goods he handles. This may be the half-off sale, the 
special inventory sale, the bargain counter, or many 
other legitimate and questionable schemes to capture the 
enthusiast. Occasionally a new field is developed, such as 
the announcement of premiums awarded at fairs and ex- 
positions, when no such premiums were given. Such an 
instance has just occurred in Detroit. Since the close of 
the last exposition a Detroit music dealer has constantly 
displayed, in the columns of the daily papers, an electro- 
type purporting to represent a medal issued by the ex- 
position company and bearing the following inscription : 


Awarded to 
F. J. SCHWANKOVSKY, 
for Piano and Music Exhibit, 


1892. 


Inquiry at the office of the Exposition Company brought 
forth the information that no such medal had been issued. 
Mr. Sotham, secretary of the company, positively asserted 
that the inspection committee saw no reason to commend 
one piano display more than another and had neither 
awarded nor promised to award any medal for piano or 
musical exhibits. He could conceive of no way by which 
Mr. Schwankovsky became possessed of such a medal un- 
less he had it made for the occasion. Mr. Sotham de- 
nounced it as an unwarranted advertising scheme and 
stated that upon the first appearance of the fictitious medal 
inthe newspapers he telephoned Mr. Schwankovsky, ex- 
pressing his surprise at the unfair use to which the ex- 
position’s favors had been put. In support of these state- 
ments he issued the fellowing letter : 

Derrorr INTERNATIONAL Fair AND Exposition, 
Offices, 7 Merrill Block, 
Derrorr, Mich., September 12, 1892. 
Marvin Music House : ' 

GentLemen—Replying to your inquiry in regard to medals and diplo- 
mas awarded at the exposition I would say that the committee in making 
these awards was most favorably impressed with the various musical dis- 
plays and directed that a diploma be issued to each exhibitor highly com- 
mending the character of each display. In regard to these diplomas I 
would say that I have no instructions from the committee as to one ex- 
hibit being better than another, but as far as the committee books show 
the exhibits were equal and the wording of the diplomas will show that 
they were equal. These diplomas will be issued on or before Septem- 
ber 30. 

In the exhibit of Messrs. F. J. Schwankovsky & Co. was a printing 
press printing music, and the committee advocated that a special medal 
be given to Messrs, F. J. Schwankovsky & Co. for their printing exhibit, 
because the printing of music was a novelty to the great mass of people, 
and the policy of the association being to encourage such exhibits under 
rule 285. This medal is in no case to be considered as applying to the 
general display. 

Yours faithfully, 
Detrotr INTERNATIONAL Fair AND Exposition, 
(Signed) T. F. B. Soruam, Secretary. 

Possibly some of the more susceptible citizens were in- 
fluenced to buy pianos under the supposition that they had 
been awarded medals, and this exposure may be tothem a 
serious disappointment. Many others might have been in- 
duced to purchase of the same dealers had other methods 
been used to gain their patronage. It is to this latter class 
that this article should be of especial interest. In the face 
of these facts do they feel that they can safely trust them- 
selves in the hands of a man whose knowledge of his 
trade surpasses theirs, who hasit in his power to deceive 
them as to the value of the goods he desires to sell? 
Do they seek to become further acquainted with ‘* The 
New Store—its guiding principles and generous methods, 
representing goods precisely as they are, stating the facts 
with equal fairness respecting competitors and their goods, 
refuse and despise all tricks, false statements and hum. 
bug,’’ as stated in the advertisement of the possessor of 
this fatherless medal? Do they yearn for the * positive 
and unqualified protection thrown around our customers, 
which makes it easy for even a school girl to buy as safely 
as the most experienced shopper,’’ as promised in the elo- 
quent language of this seeker after exposition honors ? 

Is this fraud? Let the public answer. 

MARVIN Music Houses, 
Dealers in fine pianos, 237, 239 and 241 Woodward 
avenue.—Detroit ‘‘ Free Press,’’ September 18. 


Awarded Both Medal and Diploma. 
Referring to the article in this evening’s ‘‘ News 
the signature of Marvin’s Music House, I wish to state 
positively, and am willing to do so under oath if necessary, 
that on Saturday morning, September 3, Mr. C. A. Gianelli, 
who had charge of the exhibit at the exposition this year, 
told me personally our exhibit had been awardeda medal 


” over 





and diploma, delivering cards issued by the Exposition 
Association to Mr. Schwankovsky as they were handed him 
at our exhibit, the medal to follow as soon as inscribed. As 
I desired to make use of this fact in our Sunday ads. I at 
once made inquiry at the exposition office concerning the 
award and talked with Mr. Sotham, manager of the ‘‘ex- 
position.”” I asked him whether any other music had been 
awarded both medal and diploma, and he assured me that 
F. J. Schwankovsky’s exhibit was the only one to receive | 
both medal and diploma. I was very particular to state 
to him over the telephone that we wanted the information 
to use in connection with our advertising (the employés in 
the office can testify as to that part of my conversation), 
Concerning the inscription on medal, I forgot to ask him 
about this in my first conversation, so called him upa 
second time, again stating that I wanted to have cuts of 
medal made to use in our ads. He said that inscription 
would read like this : ‘* Awarded to F. J. Schwankovsky 
for Piano and Musical Exhibit,’’ and I therefore instructed 
the newspapers to use that inscription. F 
ARTHUR M. TRAVERS, 
Advertising Department F. J. Schwankovsky’s Music House. 








Noticing the article in to night’s ‘‘News”’ signed Mar 
vin’s Music House, I wish to state concerning same that 
Friday, September 2, the gentleman who had charge of the 
awards stepped up to me at our booth and handed me 
two blue award cards, one reading for ‘‘diploma’”’ and 
one for ‘‘medal,’’ saying, as he handed same to me for 
Mr. F. J. Schwankovsky, ‘‘You have been awarded a | 
medal and diploma for your beautiful (or fine) display.”’ 1 
subsequently handed you the cards and repeated what he 
had said to me. C, A. GIANELLI, 

Piano Department, F. J. Schwankovsky. 


N. W. Bryant & Co. 


T may seem singular to the crowds who are 
I visiting the Indiana State Fair this year that the great 
music house of N. W. Bryant & Co., Nos. 58 and 60 North 
Pennsylvania street, are not making an exhibit. Inasmuch 
as they have been making such a display year after year, 
those who come to this annual exposition naturally look 
for this old and well established piano house in some 
prominent location. 

For 1892 this firm decided that as the distance from the 
city to the grounds was much greater than before, and be 
cause of the newness of everything there, that they would 
display their pianos and organs in their own salesrooms, 
rather than have them covered with dust en route to the 
fair grounds. 

It is well known to the music world that this firm enjoys 
a reputation that is second to none in the country. Bryant 
& Co. are the sole agents in this territory for the celebrated 
Steinway & Sons, Chickering & Sons, Gildemeester & Kroe 
ger, Lindeman & Son, C. C. Briggs & Co., C. Kurtzman & 
Co. and many other high grade pianos. 

They carry the largest stock of pianos to be found in any 
piano house in the State, and, in addition to their great 
stock of pianos and organs, they are the largest dealers in 
Indiana in sheet music, music books, &c. N,. W. Bryant & 
Co. have branches at Vincennes, Frankfort, Union City 
and Xenia, all of which have been doing a very prosperous 
business during the entire year. 

This house is known all through the country for its fair, 
honorable and upright dealing. When a customer places 
his order with this firm he can rest assured that the guar- 
anty given is worth just what its face calls for. 

The old customers and friends of N. W. Bryant & Co. and 
all who are contemplating the purchase of a piano or an 
organ will be welcome at their storerooms, Nos, 58 and 60 
North Pennsylvania street.—Indianapolis ‘‘ Journal.’ 


Woodward & Brown. 
HE latest catalogue of the Woodward & 
Brown Piano Company, which is now being circulated, 
gives some excellent illustrations of the several styles of 
uprightsand grands and contains these remarks : 

‘*Boston became prominent as a piano making centre 
about 60 years ago. For nearly 50 years of that time the 
Woodward & Brown piano has held a high and distinctive 
position, and has been universally regarded as one of the 
first and foremost among all competitors. No American 
piano can boast of aclearer or cleaner record among pro- 
fessional musicians and the music loving public ; in other 
words, those who have most thoroughly understood and 
appreciated its true value. The Woodward & Brown in- 
strument of to-day embodies in a certain sense an epitome 
of the history of American piano manufacture. It con- 
tains all the best features that enter into piano making up 
to date, and still holds those peculiar qualities original 
with itself which first gave it an exalted position in those 
early days when the industry here was in its infancy.” 





~The Newport, Pa., “ News” of September 10 contains a long article 
about Mr. Wm. A. Smith, the music dealer of that city. It speaks of him | 
as a man of elevated musical taste and an energetic man of business. Mr. 
Smith has been reading Tux Musicat Courter about one dozen years, 


Sea spory 
° | 





A NEW DOUBLE REED 


BY THE 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 


. 

N all the various movements of the reed or- 
| gan trade the operations of certain old-established 
firms will always attract unusual interest and attention, 
aside from the purely commercial aspect of the question. 
Any step taken, for instance, by such a renowned house as 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company must most 
deservedly create comment and wide discussion, particu- 
larly in the organ line. 

An illustration printed on this page shows the new double 
reed organ now made by the Mason & Hamlin Company to 
meet latterday competition in reed organs of that dimen- 
sion. Since the centring of the wholesale trade at the 
Boston office and factory and the control of the Western 
and Southern trade from that point without the intermedi 
ary expense of a Chicago wholesale branch (although the 
retail branch remains there), the company is enabled to 
make such concessions in the way of price that this 
new double reed organ will be made available to dealers 
who have been unable to do an extensive trade in the 
higher priced double reed instruments. 

All the high grade characteristics of the Mason & Ham- 
lin organs are retained in this instrument, which is a 
strictly legitimate double reed organ, not only in name but 
in capacity. The quality of tone is the Mason & Hamlin; 
the workmanship of the Mason & Hamlin standard. 

During Mr. E. P. Mason's recent visit to Europe he re- 
ceived an order for 100 of these new organs from Metzler & 
Co., the London representative of the house, and orders 
are already booked from dealers in this country who have 
been advised of the step taken by Mason & Hamlin. 

There is no doubt that this organ will be made in exten- 
sive quantities during the next year, and those whe have 
the sale of it will make profit and earn a reputation by 
handling it. 


Errors. 
| Spied harmonicas, No, 68-20, quoted on 


insert of appendix, September edition, should be 


$8.64 per dozen in less than one gross lots. Flute accordeons, 
No. 326, quoted on page § of Lyon & Healy * Advertiser,”’ 
September edition, should be $2.50 each. Dealers will 
please note these changes to avoid misunderstandings. 
Lyon & HeAty. 


Cuicaco, September 22, 1892. 


E. R. Matthews, formerly in the piano and organ business at Harbine, 
Neb., has removed to Beatrice, Neb., where he has engaged in the same 
line with headquarters in the north side of the room occupied by the 
Singer Sewing Maching Company, in the Allen Block, 

Mr. Sam Carlton, the janitor of the National Bank of Bloomington 


| Building, is not only an expert and skillful player upon the banjo, but he 


Mr. Carlton is the 
Blooming- 


makes all his instruments and also those for his pupils. 
oldest and perhaps best known banjo player in Bloomington. 
ton, Ill., ** Leader,”’ 
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A VERMONT COMPLICATION. 





Lively interest is manifested among the national poli- 
ticians who are in the city over a situation in Vermont 


which may result in judicial inquiry into the eligibility of | 


Levi K. Fuller and F. S. Stranahan, Republicans, who were 
elected Governor and Lieutenant Governor respectively. 
loth national committees in their circulars to candidates 
for elector have taken the view that directors of national 
banks are Government officials and call on them to resign. 

This position of the national committees in holding that 
national bank directors are federal officials is important, 
because pretty nearly everybody who ran on the Kepubli- 
can or Democratic tickets in Vermont are national bank 
directors, and a clause in the constitution of the State reads 
as follows: 

Nor shall any person holding any office of profit or trust under the 


authority of Congress be eligible to any appointment in the Legislature or | 


of holding any executive or judiciary office under the State. 
Governor Fuller is a director of a national bank in Brat- 


tleboro. Lieutenant Governor-elect Stranahan is vice- 


president of a national bank in St. Albans. 
cratic candidates will not be able to profit by the complica- 
tion because Colonel Smalley, secretary of the Democratic 
Campaign Committee, who ran for Governor, is a national 
bank director at Weldon, and W. B. Viall, who ran for 
Lieutenant Governor, is a director of the Randolph Na- 
tional Bank. Colonel Smalley is also a world’s fair 
commissioner. If the national committee's view of the 
matter holds good at law, Mr. Allen, the Prohibition can- 
didate, who received about 1,500 votes, will be sworn in as 
Governor. The issue will affect all members of the Legis- 


lature who are bank directors. 
When I asked Colonel Smalley about it at Democratic 


national headquarters, he said: ; ey 

‘lam very sorry I did not resign my Federal positions, 
because I would then be prepared to contest the election 
of Governor Fuller and surely would do so.”’ 

HE above appeared in the New York “ Herald” of 
Monday last. We should like to bet a small 
bottle—of ink—that Levi K. Fuller, Esq., will be in- 
augurated as the next Governor of the State of Ver- 
mont, 
Later. 

The following Associated Press dispatch on the above 
subject was published yesterday : 

BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Sept. 26 —Governor-eiect L. K. Fuller 
saidto-day: ‘* Thealleged statement of B, B. Smalley, of the 
National Democratic Committee, that I held an office in a 
national bank, and am therefore ineligible to the Governor- 
ship, is absolutely without foundation, as I do not now 
nor have I ever held any office created by an act of Con- 


gress.”’ 


A Model Factory. 

O present a fair, unbiased opinion in any mat- 
5% ter is no easy task, says ‘‘ The Review,’’ as hundreds 
of writers and public speakers have learned. To presenta 
fact in such a manner that it will leave the correct and de- 
sired impression is an equally difficult task. To give reli- 
able information should always be a pleasure to every indi- 
vidual and to every legitimate newspaper. To those whom 
praise is due praise should be given, although frequently 
the ones most deserving are ignored, There are many in- 
stitutions of merit in the country that have been given but 
little attention by the press, and then so meagre has been 
the information disseminated that no satisfaction has re. 
sulted. At intervals some mention has been made by the 
local press of the Chase Brothers piano factory in Muske- 
gon—an institution that is now an object of interest to 
people in almost every town and county in the United 
States, for there are few localities that do not possess at 
least one of the now celebrated Chase pianos. However, 
as no adequate description of the building, the equipments, 
facilities, &c.,has been given to the public, ** The Review”’ 
was anxious to present its readers an article that would be 
of some value to the interested public, and for this purpose 
arepresentative visited Muskegon last week and spent aday 
making a careful inspection of the factory and the work of 
manufacturing the Chase piano in detail. To say that it 
was an interesting day would be putting it very mild—it 
was a wonderful study, and what was seen that day will 
never be forgotten. 

From the Occidental a ride of between 2 and 3 miles 
through a scattered but delightful residence portion of the 
city, on the electric cars, brings you to Lakeside, and you 
step from the car into the front entrance of an imposing 
brick building four stories in height, 250 feet long and 100 
feet wide. 

One-half of the first floor is devoted to the wareroom, 
where the pianos when finished are placed for inspection 
before being shipped, and a most magnificent suite of 
offices finished in beautiful mahogany, handsomely fur. 
nished and brilliantly lighted. Bookkeepers, stenographers 
and clerks enjoy the comfortable and convenient offices 
and are enabled to accomplish a great deal more than un- 
der ordinary circumstances. In the sumptuous, leather 
covered easy chairs in the private office you will always 
find one or two of the members of this enterprising firm— 
either the father and senior member, Mr. M. J. Chase, who 
has been in the piano manufacturing business for over 
30 years and who is the inventor and proprietor of several 
patents on different portions of the Chase piano, or one of 
the three brothers—Clarence, Braton or Leon, who have 
grown upin the business and thoroughly understand even 


The Demo. | 


the minutest details in the construction of not only their 
own pianos, but also those made by most of the other 
manufacturers, so thorough has been their study of the 
| piano trade, They are all courteous gentlemen, as every 
| visitor to the factory will testify. 
| Under the guidance of Mr, Braton Chase, manager of the 
| Grand Rapids branch of the concern, the writer made the 
| tour of the building from the dry kiln on the lower floor 
through nearly a hundred different departments where the 
materials go through their different processes. The patience 
exhibited in making a piano issomething remarkable. For 
| instance, the lumber is submitted to over two years’ season- 
ing, then it is placed in the dry kiln, which is a most in- 
| genious device having a network of coils of steam pipe be- 
tween every layer of boards, enabling them to be thor- 
oughly dried on both sides, then at least six months elapses 
| before the piano, into which this lumber goes, is allowed 
to leave the factory. Thoroughness is one of the mottoes 
of the Chase Brothers and it has been a most satisfactory 
one to them, as success has crowned their efforts in a most 
substantial manner. The factory in every department is 
equipped with the most modern machinery and appliances 
and supplied with 300 experienced workmen, many of them 
skilled piano makers, obtained after considerable effort 
from the Eastern piano factories. Everything from the 
first to the last room moves like clockwork, and except 
where glue is used the floors are as clean as those of any 
store. To visit such a factory is a pleasure indeed,—‘‘ The 





Review.”’ 


Are You a Piano Mover? 





If So, Make Your Contracts with the Husband, Not 
with the Wife. 

CASE of considerable interest to piano mov- 
A ers was decided by Justice Petterson to-day. Luther 
W. Smith, a practical piano mover, of 25 Quincy street, the 
plaintiff in the action, sought to recover $17 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Christ, of 90 South Eighth street, for the re- 
moval of an upright piano from New York to the Christ 
residence. Smith testified that the original understanding 
between Mr. Christ and himself was that the instrument 
should be transported for $6, but on arriving at the house 
with the piano it was found that, in order to get it within 
the building, it was necessary to hoist it through an upper 
window. 

Mrs. Christ was made acquainted with the difficulty and 
informed that the hoisting operation would entail an extra 
expense of $5. She is alleged to have said ‘‘Go ahead, and 
my husband will pay it.’? The piano was put into the 
house through the window, and when the bill was pre- 
sented, with incidental charges for ‘‘hoisting, carting, 
boxing, &c.,’’ Mr. Christ refused to pay it. Lawyer Merkert 
for the defendants secured a dismissal of the action against 
Mrs. Christ on the ground that as a married woman, with- 
out a separate estate, her husband was responsible under 
the law for her debts. The magistrate further decided 
that the plaintiff was entitled to only $6 for his work, inso- 
much as that was the figure agreed upon between Mr. 
Christ and Mr. Smith. 

‘*But, your honor,’’ Smith interjected, ‘‘every piano 
mover in Brooklyn charges extra for hoisting an instrument 
through a window.”’ 

‘‘That’s perfectly proper,’’ Judge Petterson responded, 
‘*but you overlooked an important fact in the eyes of the 
law when you failed to make your subsequent agreement 
for hoisting the piano with a responsible person. Mrs. 
Christ was not responsible. You can only recover from 
Mr. Christ the $6 he agreed to pay you for moving the 
piano.’’—Brooklyn ‘* Times.”’ 

The Piercy Company. 
ROM the Troy, N. Y., “Times” of September 
22 we glean the following item of importance : 

Piercy & Co., piano dealers, at 354 Broadway, dissolved 
partnership yesterday. The stock of pianos and musical 
goods has been sold to J. & C. Fischer, piano manufac. 
turers, of New York. The members of the old firm were 
Charles A. Piercy and Henry G. Harris. Mr. Piercy will 
remove to New York and engage inother business. Mr. 
Harris will assume the management of the store for J. & C. 
Fischer. 








Mr, Otto Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, the action manufactur- 
ers, visited the leading piano houses of Boston last week. The Boston 
trade of Wessell, Nickel & Gross is constantly increasing. 

—Messrs. Kennelly & Sylvester, of Lawrence, Mass., are now located 
in their new store at 248 and 250 Essex street, where they will have 
facilities for handling a larger stock of pianos and organs than ever be- 
fore. Their sheet music and small goods are being sold off at their old 
store to make room for new goods in the present place. 

—The music committee of the school board has accepted the resignation 
of Edwin F. Bristol, who has had charge of the tuning of the city pianos 
for nearly two years. Mr. Bristol's resignation was brought about by the 
serious illness of his wife, who has been advised by her physician to go to 
Denver, Col., for her health, Mr, and Mrs. Bristol left for Denver yes. 
terday morning. 

The committee has appointed, to fill out the term, Elwyn H. Fowler, 
for three years tuner of the pianos of the Boston schools, under M. Anag- 





nos, superintendent and director of the Perkins Institution.—Worcester 
Spy,” 





Trade Notes. 


—William Steinway is in London. 

—Albert Weber was in Boston last week, 

—It is reported that the Salt Lake Company has failed. 

~The vocalion is now sold in Philadelphia by B. F, Owen & Co, 

—Ben Owen, the Philadelphia piano dealer, spent a day here last week 

—Harry Backensto has opened a musical instrument store at Dallas 
Tex. 

~—There is a rumor of a big change in the retail trade in Worcester, 
Mass. 

~Mr, Wm. Tonk has just returned from a six weeks trip, successful, as 
usual, 

—J. B. Swartz, dealer in musical instruments, New Bloomfield, Pa. is 
dead. 

~The Morgan Music Company succeed Morgan & Wilbur at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

A. Lavallee and C. Lavallee, dealing as A. Lavallee & Fils, Montreal , 

have dissolved. 

Mr, Harry J, Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, passed through 
New York yesterday. 

The warerooms of M. Steinert & Sons at Providence, R. I., have 

been elaborately redecorated. 

—Peter Hein, who has been in the piano and organ business at Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., has gone out of it, 

—Mr. W. T. Crane, representing the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
passed through New York last week. 

—Wiegand is on the road for the Braumuller,Company in Pennsylvania. 
He was at Williamsport on Thursday. 





—Mr, Thomas H. Knollin, the well-known Syracuse music man, was 
among the callers at this office last week. 
R. S, Howard, of the New England Piano Company, reached {Boston 
via New York on Sunday from a Southern trip. 


~Merryday & Paine, of Jacksonville, Fla., have moved to larger quar- 
ters in a building next door to their former store. 

—J. E. Quarles, of 906 East Seventh avenue, Corsicana, Tex., announces 
that he is going into the piano and music business, 

—L. E, Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, who was East last 
week, was in town on Saturday and left for the South. 

—George Campbell, of the Knight-Campbell Music Company, of Den- 
ver, and W. G. Walz, of El Paso, Tex., were in town last week. 

~Mr. John F. Fronk, an enterprising salesman of Defiance, Ohio, has 
engaged hisservices with Fuller's sewing machine and music store. 


—Petaluma, Cal., is to have a new music store, it being a branch opened 
by F, W, Spencer & Co,, of San Francisco. They will run there a full 
line, 

A clogged closet in the second floor of N. A. Hulbert’s piano house 
at Scranton overflowed on Sunday and damaged some music and 
pianos. 

~George Rounds, a violin maker at Vickoryville, Mich., is in trouble 
with the United States authorities, charged with selling liquor without a 
license, 

~The Rice-Macy piano, which won the fine premium at the recent State 
fair, will hereafter be sold in Adel, Ia., by Mr. C. M. Conger, formerly of 
Des Moines, 

Miss M. Nellie Hart has been engaged by the Kranich & Bach Piano 
Company, of New York, to give concerts daily on their piano at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair, Boston. 

-—C. H, Utley, of Buffalo; M. H. Andrews, of Bangor; George H. 
Taylor, of Gloversville, N. Y., and J. B. McNee, of Winona, Minn., were 
in Boston last week, 

—Murray & Brown, of Guthrie, Okla. Ter., who have run a jewelry 
store there since the foundation of that town, have added musical instru- 
ments to their stock 

—Charles Ney & Co. is the name of the new piano and organ firm at 
Memphis referred to in last week’s paper. They will sell the Gildemee- 
ster & Kroeger and the Wissner pianos, 

—Mr, W. C, Taylor, of Springfield, Mass., is one of the most persistent 
and clever advertisersin the New England piano trade. His concerts on 
the 22d and 23d at the City Hall, in which the Weber piano was used, were 
both successful events. 

—Karl Fink (whose name is not mentioned on the front page) wasin 
Boston last week. He still makes the Adams House his headquarters, 
although it was at one time surmised that he would transfer his alle- 
giance to the new Hotel Reynolds. 

—L. R. Darrow, 951 Fifth street, has purchased the stock of sheet music 
and musical merchandise of E, T. Blanckmer, which, added to his large 
stock of pianos and organs, makes one of the most complete music houses 
in Southern California.—San Diego ** Union.” 

—A. M. McPhail, president of the McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, 
now a resident of Omaha, where he is living with his married daughter, 
left for his home in the West last Thursday. Mr. McPhail was in the 
piano business in Boston for several generations. 

—The J, H. Lockey piano case factory has been shut down the past 
week, and the workmen have been busy in building an extensive addition 
to the works. Meanwhile a new and large boiler has replaced the old 
one; and this always busy firm will be doing a greater business than ever. 
—Clinton ** Crescent.”’ 

—Patents granted September 13, 1892: 

Musical notation................ J. W. Robberson............. 
Pianos, stringing. 
ANTED-—Position with music house as salesman. Good piano and 
organ player. Can speak and write German, Address W. G., 
Chicago, care of Tue Musicar Courtgr, 
ANTED—First-class outside Piano and Organ salesman as outside 
man to work in and around Syracuse, N.Y. Address C. N. T., 
care of Tue Musica Courier. 
7 SALE—Piano business established for 20 years in a live Western 
city of 70,000 inhabitants. Majority of stock is held by party having 
other business requiring his attention, which is his reason for selling. 
Address Opportune, care of Tus,MusicaL Courier, 286 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 
Wes position as foreman or superintendent by a man with 
29 years’ experience in piano making. Can draw scales and make 
patterns, Good references. Address, *‘ Foreman,” care Tue Musicat 
Courter, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
ANTED—A position as superintendent by a piano maker who has 
had charge for some time of an important factory and who is thor- 
oughly conversant with all departments of piano construction, beginning 
with the drawing of scales up to the final tone and action regulation, 
Has no fancy notions of piano building. Everything on a solid, substan- 
tial basis of accepted methods. Address ‘ P, R. K.,”’ care Tuz Musicat 
Counter. 
MAAR ED -Sone piano maker in Chicago has made a success, An 
old and successful maker will accept capital to enlarge business. 
$50,000 wanted. An examination will prove profitable. Address,‘ H.,”’ 
care of Musica, Courier, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
eonens Coeete, Louis H. Marston & Robert B, Hotchkin, architects, 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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P. J. Gildemeester’s career for many years as 
managing partner with the old-established firm of 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons is probably unequaled 
by any other individual connected with musical 


interests. 


Henry Kroeger’s services for twenty years as 
superintendent of the great factories of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons is sufficient guarantee of his 
knowledge and ability to produce pianos of the 


very highest order of merit. 


Without invidious intent it may be stated that 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger Pianos contain the 
special features embodied in what is recognized 
as the foremost piano of our time. The reason 
for this is obvious: The same experience and skill 
have been concentrated in each, and the similarity 
in result is so marked as to be.instantly observed. 


The Gildemeester & Kroeger Piano is the only 
one worthy of rank with the most renowned 
instrument in the world, with whose many admir- 


able elements it is identical. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrice Musicar Covnssa, | 
226 Wanasn Avenur, 

Curcaco, September 24, 1892 \ 
pk IBABLY one of the most interesting piano 
i factories in the United States, large or small, to those 
interested in the progress and improvement of piano con- 
struction as a fine art is the factory of A. Reed & Sons at 
The plant is not a large 
one as at present worked, permitting of the making of only 


171 South Canal street, Chicago. 
six or eight pianos per week. The interest of the visitor 
centres not in the quantity but in the extreme high stand- 
ard of quality the firm has adopted and the strenuous 
efforts made for its practical realization in the instruments 
manufactured 

Not content 
piano trade at the present time, for more than two years 


with even the 


they have devoted themselves to an almost endless series 
of inventions and improvements, testing and proving each 
in the most practical manner. Their factory has been a 
regular laboratory for the evolution of new ideas in piano 
building. It has been a labor of incredible patience and 
great cost in money, but in results a triumphant suc- 
cess, as preved by the pianos now submitted for public in- 
spection. 

The surprise manifested by many at their superb quali- 
ties is intensified, because the firm have boasted but little 
of what they were doing, and their completed work comes 
unexpectedly like a revelation. 

In the first place they have an entirely new system of 
construction that renders the piano smaller, stronger, 
lighter and capable of a greater and purer tone. 

When one thinks of the wondrous volume and purity of 
tone of the violin, then of its shell-like lightness combined 
with its small size, one naturally asks why cannot compara 
tively the same combination be effected in piano building. 
For beauty, convenience in moving and general household 
In truth, 
this new patent system of the Reed & Sons firm is an at. 


comfort such a piano would be a jewel indeed. 
tempted realization of just this thing. The sound board, 
upon which the bridges with their strings rest, is well 
arched and glued continuously around its edge to a rim of 
wood in precisely the same manner that the belly or front 
of a violin is glued to its rim or sides, 

A sample instrument of this construction is shown the 
visitor, It is a small upright piano about 4 feet 5 inches 
in height, but very narrow across the ends, being less than 
23 inches, so that it will pass through the narrowest door- 
way, up and down crooked flights of stairs or through nar- 
Yet 
the keys are as long as in the largest cabinet grand, there- 


row hallways where no other piano could be taken. 
by securing the best leverage for an easy and artistic 
touch, 

It is difficult without taking too much space in our 
columns to explainin detail all its many peculiarities ; 
suflice it to say the instrument lacks the usual heavy 
timber framing inthe back and thus one danger, the ex. 
pansion and contraction of this mass of wood, to the detri- 
ment of its standing in tune, is done away with. 

A strong iron plate furnishes the strength needed, but at 
no point does the sound board or tone producing part 
of the instrument come in contact with any metal, as.is 
the case in all pianos now made on the regular system. 
This new system guarantees against all metallic tone. 
This is accomplished by having a deep flange running 
completely around the outer edges of the plate, projecting 
well toward the front. Around and to this flange is bolted 
a wide rim of wood ; this projects in the rear of the plate 
far enough to admit of the edges of the sound board being 
fastened to it. 

The sound board, unlike that in any other piano hereto- 
fore made, is considerably larger than the iron plate itself, 
whereby the vibration of the board is very decidedly in- 
creased, Across its upper edge is a stout bar of wood 
which is free from any fastening except at the two ends, 
and this also greatly increases the vibrating qualities of 
the This bar is further reinforced by a 
peculiarly shaped elastic spring bar so placed that one con- 
stantly reacts onthe other. Across the back of the plate 
near its upper edge is an arch cast in one piece with the 
plate itself. Upon this saddle the pin block rests, being 
firmly bolted in position. The pin block itself is covered 
with en anti-moisture composition that is absolutely water, 
proof and protects the block from any checking or crack- 
ing, thus lessening the liability of the pins becoming loose 
in their sockets and the piano getting out of tune. This 
waterproofing composition resembles Tennessee marble so 
closely that everyone at first is deceived into thinking the 
tuning pins are planted in solid marble ; the effect is very 
handsome. 


sound board, 


The steel strings of the instrument rest upon aluminium 
bronze wheels, turning upon stub steel axles in agraffes 
that take the place of the ordinary pressure bar. By means 
of these wheels or pulleys the friction of the strings upon 


their bearings is greatly reduced when the instrument is 


best methods known to the | 


being tuned, and the sticking and jumping of the strings are 
avoided. This new device renders the instrument capable 
of the most perfect and easy tuning known to the pro- 
fession. 

Another item is a new style of pedal feet that project 
laterally or sideways to the piano, affording greater ease 
and comfort in use and a far more elegant appearance. 

All these improvements and inventions are covered by 
letters patent from the United States Government, Eng- 
land, Germany and France. 

Having described the peculiar construction of this little 
piano we come to the consideration of the tone, which is 
decidedly different from anything heretofore made in the 
upright shape. It has many of the qualities of the grand 
piano. It is very free and clear. The sonority and sustaining 
power are remarkable. It is exceedingly sensitive to the 
touch and damps instantly even when the strings are 
vibrating to their utmost. No amount of forcing shatters 
There seems to be almost an endless reserve that 
responds when called upon, The purity of the tone is 
especially noteworthy. In a word, the instrument is a 
marvel in its way and is bound to be heard from in the 


the tone. 


future. 

The firm has as yet produced only this sample instru- 
ment, which they have been testing with every known 
method for months past, being very conservative as to 
what they recommend to the public. So completely, how- 
ever, has this instrument answered every expectation that 
they have now a number of similar instruments under con- 
struction, with further additions that they claim will beat 
the world. The design of the case is as unique and 
vesthetic as are the other novel things about it. 

In addition to this style the firm are making some extra 
size cabinet grand uprights upon the same principles used 
by the most celebrated piano firms, but adding thereto the 
anti-moisture pin block, the aluminium bronze wheel 
agraftes and lateral pedals. 

These are put in a massive new style of case, making 
one of the most brilliant, striking and attractive pianos in 
the market. 


The tone of these pianos is immense. The scale is very 
even from one end to the other, the breaks being almost 
The upper register is particularly strong 
and clear. The common fault of many instruments, a bass 
that drowns out everything else, is entirely avoided. A 
most elastic, pleasant and easy touch, combined with 
noble qualities of tone, impresses the player at once with the 
fact that he is face to face with an instrument of the high- 
est grade. The surprise of it all is that such a piano could 
be made in Chicago. But the fact is manufacturers, deal- 
ers and tuners, salesmen and artists, will find in this little 
factory more novel, striking and ingenious inventions and 
improvements than can be found elsewhere in America— 
things both valuable, new and practical. So at least says 
everyone who has made an investigation of these matters. 
But there is a reason for everything, and the root of the 
matter lies in the fact that the father (now a very old man) 
of the two younger men of the firm devoted his life to the 
piano trade, having established the firm business in 1842, 
just fifty years ago. The sons who have made and worked 
out these inventions have been raised in the business and 
sold the most celebrated pianos. From long acquaintance 
they know just what a fine piano should be and just where 
its weak points are. With minds filled with innumerable 
ideas of improvements and two years of constant prac- 
tical experiment, with an absorbing tenacity of purpose 
they have accomplished the seemingly impossible—some- 
thing "flew in the piano trade, 

They have now patents pending for a new grand piano, 
in which the strings would be under the sound board, as 
well as othernovel items, But this, as Rudyard Kipling 
says, is another story. To explain the reasons and de- 
tails would take altogether too much space. 

The firm have in contemplation the building of one of 
these grands for exhibition at the Columbian world’s fair 
if time permits. It would certainly be one of the greatest 
novelties shown there. 

Our Eastern friends may not realize it, but Chicago is 
one of the best fields for piano manufacturing and is 
rapidly coming to the front. The pioneer men who are 
new investing their money in this branch of business are 
sure to reach a rich harvest if they manage with any kind 
of prudence. It is a rare combination of men, circum- 
stances and capital that is required to make strictly first- 
class pianos; But the prize is a rich one when drawn, and 
it looks as if the Reed firm is the lucky one in Chicago. 
Every great city hasone firm that for artistic merits stands 
at the head, and we are inclined to think that the Reeds 
have made a bold bid for the place. They have already a 
well earned reputation of the past to back the fine qual- 
ities of their new pianos, and that is a combination that 
should win. 


imperceptible. 


Paul Pferdner has returned to Chicago in the clutches of 
the law at the instance of Mr. Joseph Bohmann, though in 
a letter to a gentleman in this city, written on his way, he 
claims to be innocent of any wrongdoing. It is unfortu- 
nate for Mr, Pferdner that he should have seen fit to 
change his cognomen, and that his record with the gentle- 








men in this city with whom he has had business relations 
should not be more to his credit. The most charitable 
conclusion to arrive at in this matter is that, notwithstand- 
ing the ability that Mr. Pferdner is known to possess, he 
has in this instance overstepped good business policy. 

The Schaff Brothers Company, under the management 
of Mr. George T. Link, have just completed one of the 
finest pianos ever made in this city. The concern and 
their goods are an honor to the city, and it goes without 
saying they are prospering as they deserve to. 

Mr. W. A. White, the traveler for Messrs. Hazelton 
Brothers, was in the city this week, and reports that he 
has already made five new agents for the Hazelton piano. 

The annual meeting of the Chickering-Chase Brothers 
Company occurred here last Monday. There was simply 
a re-election of the old officers of the company. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co, have just finished the best 
baby grand ever produced in this city, and it is now on 
exhibition at their warerooms. In something less than a 
month they will have a new scale upright ready for the 
market—an improvement, of course, as I can testify to by 
personal examination, though not as to material, work- 
manship and finish, which is already of the very best. 

Messrs. Coulon, Wihtol & Co. is a new concern who have 
begun the manufacture of upright pianos in a small way 
in this city. They have already finished several really 
meritorious instruments, using good material and finishing 
them well, 

Mr. P. J. Healy showed me a bird’s eye maple Knabe 
piano which the concern have just received, which must be 
acknowledged to be a beautiful specimen of case work, in 
relation to which the most captious critic must fail to find 
fault. 

Mr. W. C. Burgess, traveling salesman for Messrs. Weg- 
man & Co., who spent a couple of days in the city this 
week, says the concern are doing an exceedingly fine busi- 
ness. Mr. John A. Bryant is making a leader of this instru- 
ment and selling lots of them, and speaks in high terms of 
the satisfaction derived from his adoption of it as his lead- 
ing piano. 





The above is a cut of a new music cabinet recently in 
troduced by Messrs. Salter & Bilek, of this city, the price of 
which has been placed at $14 net, f.0. b. In view of the 
prices heretofore prevailing on goods of this kind, it must 
be seen to be low. 

This particular one combines a music cabinet and desk, 
is 54inches high and 30 inches wide, hasa French plate 
mirror, is arranged for a curtain, and is made of quarter 
sawed oak, polished. 

Messrs. Allen & Bogges, of Williamsfield, Ill., are in 
financial trouble and have placed their affairs in the hands 
of Mr. L. J. Baird to effect a settlement. 

Mr. H. Goldman, of Carthage, Mo., has given a chattel 
mortgage for $1,500. Creditors have forwarded claims 
and it is thought that the result will be a wind up. 

Lyon & Healy held a meeting of directors this morning ; 
no special results therefrom. 





—Brewer & Anthony, piano and organ dealers, Ocala, Fla., have agreed 
to wind up their business by assigning, They have plenty of means, but 
neither would accept the other’s offer either to buy or sell, hence the as 
signment. 
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Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME, , 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO. STECK & C0., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


IN WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PFPIANO CO., 
CONCORD, N. H.- 


FRAT! & 0. 
Pyeunatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


For Shows, Halis, &c. 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND Al KINI oF 


BARREL ORGANS, 


Catalogue on 


1836e. 1ISsSeea 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


Dancing 


lll 
rw a Wu 


oe Retin, a) 


Application. 


AGENTS WANTED 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 








SUMMILT MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Gossamer and Kubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Fleece, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 








HUGO KRAEMER, 


Proprietor. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
a ---f—# Mesical instruments 








Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


The most 


toJearn to “'ay on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, scassesy' New York City. 


i. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 





J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 








World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAIN&D AN 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 


NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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Wickham, Chapman & Co. 


Springfield, Ohio. 





HE firm of Wickham, Chapman & Co. is com- 

posed of Henry Wickham. John Chapman and Wm. J. 

Irwin, and they are manufacturers of piano plates and 
piano hardware at Springtield, Ohio. 

Mr. Wickham received his knowledge of this business in 
the large foundries of the East, having been connected with 
Brown & Patterson and the Davenport & Tracy Company 
and others. 

About three years ago he went West and joined forces 
with Mr. Chapman, a resident of Springfield, Ohio, and 
they began in a very small way to place on the market 
piano plates. 

Springfield is one of the most important foundry and iron 
working points in the West, her product going over the 
world, and no better place could have been selected for 
the development of a piano plate industry, and this was 
recognized by Wickham, Chapman & Co, in deciding upon 
a location. 

At first they had their castings made, and in a small shop 
in the business part of the city japanned and finished 
them, 

Trade seemed to come along almost without solicitation, 
and they very soon realized that an important business 
was just dawning upon them, and that ample provisions 
must be made to develop and control it. 

A section of land, some 3 acres in extent, was purchased 
abouta mile and a half east of Springfield and running 
directly alongside of two lines of railroad, and a modest 
building erected. 

This building has been increased from time to time as 
their business demanded, until now they have a plant as 
large, perhaps, as any of the kind in the country, or will be 
fully so when the addition of another foundry room and 
warehouse, which are in process of construction, have been 
completed, Inside of 30 days the new cupola, with a capac- 
ity of 15 tons of iron a day, will be running, giving them an 
output of 100 plates a day. 

They are now making 60 and have on their pay roll over 
100 men, 

A large share of their trade comes from the West. The 
Chicago piano manufacturers find it somewhat to their ad- 
vantage to obtain these heavy goods as near home as pos- 
sible, as the question of freight enters largely into their 
cost. 

In the matter of piano hardware they are doing a good 


business, and are arranging new buildings to greatly in 
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crease it, Pedal feet, pedal guards, action brackets, bear- 
ing bars, &c., they are now introducing in a variety of 
very handsome, original patterns, which they believe will 
meet with a ready sale among the trade. 

Mr. Wickham personally looks after the finishing of the 
plates, a position he is from experience eminently qualified 
to fill, and which accounts for the very excellent testi- 
monials which the firm are in receipt of from piano manu- 
facturers all over, regarding the quality of work which is 
being turned out from their factory, and furthermore to a 
great extent accounts for their steadily increasing trade. 

Mr. Chapman is the financier and traveler of the firm, 
and as well has a sort of general supervision over all, 

Mr. Wm. J. Irwin has charge of the foundry and isa 
practical foundryman of over 20 years’ standing in some of 
the large shops in Springfield. The firm of Wickham, 
Chapman & Co. are thoroughly we!! equipped in the mat- 
ter of plant, capital and experience to do a large business, 
and the great stride taken by the West in piano building 
gives them an almost unlimited field in which to place their 
goods. 


New Corporations. 


Schemmel-Mauvais Music Company. 





Articles of incorporation of the Schemmel-Mauvais Music 
Company were filed yesterday with the county clerk. The 
purposes of the organization are to carry on a general 
wholesale and retail music and stationery business in San 
José." The capital stock is to be $100,000, of which $40,000 
has been subscribed by the following directors: H. L. 
Schemmel, R. L. Stock, H. C. Pfister, R. Mauvais, E. Mau- 
vais. Jackson Hatch is the company’s attorney.—San José 
**Mercury,’’ September 14. 

se € 
Hawkins & Garretson Company, 

The Hawkins & Garretson Company, Oskaloosa, Ia., has 
been incorporated, the business of the company being to 
deal in musical instruments, sewing machines, &c., and to 
deal in all other kinds of personal property and real es- 
tate. Capital, $4,000, all paid up, dividedintoshares of $100 
each. 




















—John Whitenour has started a new music store in the Van Riper 
Block, Freeport, Ill. 

Charles Pierce, foreman of the machine room at Rice & Holden's 
piano case factory, was severely hurt. While removing a heavy piece of | 
machinery it toppled over upon him across his thigh. He was taken | 
home, but it is believed that his injuries are but temporary and that he | 





will soon be about again.—Clinton, Mass., ‘* Courant.” 











Klock & Stevens, 
| ye see & STEVENS, it was noticed in a 


previous issue of THz MusicaL Courier, had formed 


a copartnership for the manufacture of organs at Marietta, 
| Ohio. 


They have purchased a large dwelling house a little out 
of the business portion of the city and are refitting it suit- 


| ably for a factory building, some little alteration to the in- 


terior being necessary. 
The building is amply large for all needs for years to 


| come, and they consider that at the price paid it was a 


veritable bargain. 

Mr. Klock is an experienced road man, having traveled 
for the Chase Brothers Company, of Muskegon, and lately 
for the Braumuller Company of New York. He is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the trade in all sections and can 
handle the output of the factory. 

Mr. C. R. Stevens has been for the past four years a resi- 
dent of Marietta, engaged in the piano and organ business. 

He is a practical organ builder, having learned his trade 
at the Estey factory at Brattleboro, Vt., by whom he was 
employed for 20 years. 

He has been very successful as a merchant in Marietta, 
and in entering a new line of work takes with him the 
hearty good wil! and co-operation of the citizens. 

Mr. Stevens will have entire charge of the construction 
of the organs, which are to be of the seven octave piano 
case style. 


A Scheme That Failed 
HE bogus check fiend has been at it again, 
but without success. 

About 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon a good looking 
young man walked into Denton, Cottier & Daniels’ music 
store and asked for a banjo. The clerk showed him a 
number from which he selected one valued at $10, giving 
a check for $18 on the Third National Bank. The check 
was payable to the order of William Edwards and signed 
Frank E. Denning. 

The clerk gave the check to Mr. Daniels, who, failing to 
find the name in the directory, asked the purchaser about 
Mr. Denning. 

‘*Oh, he is a contractor living on Tonawanda street,”’ 
said the man. 

The man being a total stranger, Mr. Daniels went to the 
bank, where he was told that Mr. Denning had no account 
there. In the meantime the young man had said : 

‘* 1 guess I will go to the bank myself,’’ and disappeared. 
—Bnuffalo ‘* News,’’ September 17. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Mason & Hamiin Company now have ready some new and very attractive 


FALL STYLES of 


DOUBLE REED ORGANS. 


Having transferred the bulk of our wholesale business to our headquarters in Boston, 
we can now sell at “factory” prices and we are offering these new Leaders at prices much 
nearer those of the “cheap” organs which have flooded the country the past ten years than 


we have heretofore done. 


It is needless to add that these Styles, like at: manufactured by us, illustrate that 
Highest Standard of Excellence which has always characterized the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs and won for them Highest Honors at All Great World's Fairs since and including 


that of Paris, 1867. 
Send for particulars; 


also for new Organ and Piano Catalogues just issued. 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 6O., 


OFFICES: 


MAIN 





BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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NEw! NEW! LOUIS CEHLERT, 


POLYPHONE, eas OF AND DEALER IN 
HYMNOPHONE. Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS., 


The old fashioned cylinder music QO4 East 18th Street, New York. 


box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. 
Look at the cut. See the disks Publishers of the latest Songs and 


Every disk means a new tune You Ballads by the most eminent com- 
can buy pea : and have wae posers and the famous 
tunes, or ten disks or ten tunes. ey 7 t 

are inexpensive and much quicker } BOOSEY EDITION 
sold than any other style. Wake up, NEW YORK AND LONDON. Ot Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
“1 dealers, and increase your business Songs, Church Services, Etc., Bte. 
this fall. More profit, more satisfac- WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


tion all round. Sole A ts for 
NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. ENOCH & SON, Leatied, teesied. 3 EAST FOU RTEENTH ST., 


Xa naga PATERGON &' DONE, Baaatongh, Rectlend. NEW YORK. 
* FRED. H. SANDER, 
WICKHAM. CHAPMAN &CO., 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 

















MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 











F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 





ALSO 


PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHTO, 





SOLE 1) 


MAKERS. OF THE 





‘ pts + Sim vate LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 
" 0 MOUNS rAVIANVIOLINS 
oe e Bin a & Soisbowsestins 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 











_ ao See 4, Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RE TAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, MARIETTA, OHIO. 
I HE WEHLE I IANO, WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. T0 THE Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


On hand for the Trade at low figures Also a large stock of 
|] 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call 


ORGAN PIPES. FOR 





LUREH PIANO COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








Wood and — - + » « Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ront Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. HER HE RFE TO 
PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. SC ae, IN IN; 


Keys, Pedals, Action Partse Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 





Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 


Yo. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
ay ” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, HEPAIRED, &e, 4 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs. 


wittiadae messes: | Cn nme & OC. 


*) Storms Ave., Grand Crossing. ESTABLISHEL EAI 
CSTABLISHED 25 YVEARS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 


BOEDICKER PIAN OS, J. D. BOEDICKER SONS, Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


60, Baas, ae Senet. FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, CARPENTER Peunsed A. G LAS, Venases 
High Grade Upright anes. We have REMOVED ORCANS. Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 


from 819 BROADWAY to our We want to open correspondence with tiquarian, 


NEW BUILDING, reliable dealers who can use a strictly BERLIN, W,, GERMANY. 


HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 


1 8 East 22d Street, and strict protection guaranteed. Principal Store, - Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 


NEW YORE. We cordially invite the Trade to visit eee ae Ee Sea ee Saeed 
our factory, reached in six hours from | 


T.BHARMS & CO. ‘vor cw sewcian: 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, ] IS p () , ) 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. ODICAl SONS THOM HEMANLOMIC Uperas 
A CELEBRATED CASE amhe re of the Editions = 


S MADE BY and Breitkopf & Hartel. 
" bai ADOLF NIEMANN, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 











ESTABLISHED 1857 























Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 

















} a P MANUFACTURER OF Second-Hand Music at a Great 
THE s. L. HOUSE 0O., GRAND RAP IDS P TANO CASE C0. Piano + Hammers, Discount. 
Piano Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. BERLIN, GERMANY. MASK FOR CATALOGUE. 
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EARLY FALL 
TRADE NOTES. 


a. 
HE Worcester “Commercial and Board of 
Tt Trade Bulletin’’ in its September issue publishes a 
picture of the Brown & Simpson organ and piano factory, 
together with some interior views, and after a short review 
of the personnel of the company and some statistics about 
the buildings says: ‘‘ Their weekly output amounts to 25 
pianos and 45 organs, the former in a variety of 15 different 
sty!es and the latter being made after 50 different patterns, 
The force employed exceeds 125 hands, who receive wages 
ranging from $2 to $7 per day. No minors or girls are em- 
ployed, and their workmen are the best that can be found 
in the country.’’ Reference is made to their recent sale of 
425 organs to their London, England, agent, and the inter- 
esting statement is made that the Brown & Simpson Com- 
pany is represented in London, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Natal, Auckland, Wellington, 
New Zealand, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide; Bombay, 
India; Hong Kong, China, aad in every State in the Union, 
besides several South American states, 
oe ee 
There has been frequent occasion to refer to the present 
success of the business of Behning & Son under the care- 
ful management of Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., and it is a 
pleasure to repeat the statement that the firm have never 
made more attractive pianos than at present and that their 
enterprise is appreciated by their agents in all parts of the 
country, who are taking more goods of them than ever 


before oee8es 


There of refined elegance inthe warerooms of 
Behr Brothers Company on Fifth avenue that lends much 


i8 an alr 


to the efforts of the salesmen who present to customers 
various features of exceilence the Behr Brothers 


Perhaps no better indication of the 


the in 
uprights and grands 
position that the Behr Brothers pianos have won for them 
selves among musical people can be offered than their in- 


An idea of the 


popularity of the instruments and of the several members 


creased sale of small and parlor grands. 


of the firm may be gained from an hour spent in the mag- 
nificent rooms, to see the number of leading musicians and 
teachers who make 81 Fifth avenue their headquarters. 


eens et 


It is probable that 500,000 people will pass the temporary 
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bian celebration. The building is on the direct line of 
march, and the many strangers who will be in town will 
have the name of Decker Brothers always before them on 
both sides of Union square, in the present quarters and on 
the site of the new building being erected at the old stand 
—which building is, by the way, beginning to assume 
definite shape. We hope before long to give our readers 
an exterior view of the structure, which is to be one of the 
architectural features of the city. 
se 

We do not know how many people are estimated as about 
to attend the festivities in October, but it is safe to say that 
the piano and organ trade will be largely represented by 
visiting dealers, and as they will not all be interested in 
every feature of the show we would suggest a run over to 
Philadelphia on one of the days for a look at the factory 
and pianos of the Lester Piano Company. Better still, if 
you are coming in by way of the Quaker City start a little 
earlier than you intended and stop off there for a few 
hours. You may make enough to pay all your expenses 
and leave you a profit and an agency that will be valuable 


to you this fall. 
**e ¢ ¢ 


Another pleasant run and achance to get away from the 
crowds—and the trip can be made by boat—is to Bridge- 
port, Conn., where you will be cordially received by Keller 
Brothers & Blight, and see some pianos that will probably 
interest you, both as to quality and price. The sail up the 
river, through the forts and over Long Island Sound is a 
delightful one, and the journey will repay you in many 
ways. 
xs ¢8 
Many dealers in New York State and Pennsylvania were 
pleased with a call from Mr. Rosenberg, of the B. Shoninger 
Company, the manager of the successful New York branch, 
Mr. Rosenberg is a man whom it is beneficial for dealers to 
see, because of his quiet confidence in his goods and his 
genial manner of inspiring his men with new energy and 
working up to renewed efforts with the Shoninger. How 
successfully these qualities are used by him is best evi- 
denced by the list of orders that he sent to the factory 
while he was away. 
“es & 

No better evidence of the beneficial effect of strong com- 
petition can be shown in the organ trade than in the exam. 
ples of beautiful cases now being turned out by the Loring 
& Blake Organ Company. They have always been notable 





they have surpassed themselves. Everyone should see 
them who wants to know what a concern under the guid- 
ance of a man like Mr. Munn can do, 

s* et © 


‘‘Twenty minutes from Union square, via Third Avenue 
Elevated and Brooklyn Bridge cars, to 294, 296, 298 and 
302 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where the Wissner 
pianos are made.’’ All the readers of THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER are familiar with that, half page advertisement that 
appears regularly in our columns, and the additional in- 
junction that ‘t every dealer in the Union who visits New 
York should make that trip and examine these Wissner 
pianos’’ is one that should be heeded by all who are here 
during the celebration. You need not wait for that event 
though; it may be worth while to come on just to see the 
Wissners. e688 

Every dealer who is alive to the benefits of local attrac- 
tions and of bringing crowds of people to his store should 
try to obtain a Wilcox & White Symphony. If he wants 
to make his place one frequented on these fall evenings 
here is no surer way than announcing a concert on the 
Symphony, and there is no instrument of its class that 
is a better seller. Why not write to Wilcox & White, Meri- 
den, Conn., and find out all about it? 

ses #@ & 


There are some more new styles of Pease pianos—popu- 
lar Pease pianos—on the market now. They are not 
radically different, but enough so to make them addi- 
tionally attractive, and you should see them. If you come 
to New York you will find a big assortment of them at the 
factory and some at the retail warerooms, and if you go to 
Chicago you can find them at 46 Jackson street, and if 
you want to stay at home and learn something about 
them a catalogue will tell you much. But you should 
see them to appreciate them. 

eee 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler are busy. They have been busy 
for a long while;in fact it is achronic condition with them; 
nevertheless they can take on a few more customers, as it 
will not be long before their enlarged facilities will enable 
them to make more instruments. Their Western outlets 
are sufficient to insure them a steady output and their trade 
in the East has been steadily increasing. 

s*# *# 
The wareroom of Geo. Steck & Co, is one of the busy 
places of music this fall, where can be found at all times a 


steady attendance of musical people and customers. Their 
retail trade has been particularly brisk thus far this fall, 
and Mr, Geo. Nembach is confident of an unusually good 








warerooms of Messrs. Decker Brothers during the Colum- 


for the high character of their case designs, but this fall 


business from now until January 1. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





All Parlor Styles furnished in both Five and Six 


Octaves, and with Mirrors if desired. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 












THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 





» A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 





WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 




















SECTIONAL VIEW. 


SUBERS, 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. 


Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





& CARL 
2 FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully turnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest qualety 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Rirrexsnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 





ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 


PETIT ot 


B 1J0 lj PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| AN i 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTION 5 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 





It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 















ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI.- 














stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 


S. §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St, sisezssrst Philadelphia, Pa 






Cotuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- } 


The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional | 


TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in | 


& C 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, 


COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE 
ACTIONS. 











KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 


l6l E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 





4 


¢ Phe IDissenharter . 


+ 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Me 





MANUFACTURED [2 - Smet §IP (72 








we 





FACTORY; 








BY 
204, 206, 208 EB, 28d St. 
‘Harry Coleman, ral New Vork City. 
(A fF lhi= 
. —- 
aS - se t en ea, oS 
ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USI 
| These valuable works have been rec ent! y revised and enlarged by the author, and althou e books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains tl 1¢ same 
ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
| Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


} Registered. 


Wonderful. Works like magic, 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish, 


First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 189 


Warranted not to gum or hold the dust 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 
N. B,—Apply at once for agency 


yand 1891 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds, 


Anyone can use it, Does no damage. 
Try a bottle. Nothing like it. 
Manufactured by 


155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Territory being rapidly taken 





PARLOR 
UPRIGHT.” 


SIX OCTAVES 
F SCALE. 
UPRIGHT PIANO CASE 


OAK OR WALNUT. 








Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex 
clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free. 
One sample organ at special introductory price to 


new customers, 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, Yort, Pa. 













> (. 0'Conor 


Manufacturer 


and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


> 610 & 612 West 35th St, 


Bet, roth and rth Aves., 
NEW YORK, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. | 








AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE.,, CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogic 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


& CO., 
! Chicago 





FACTORIES: 
CHICACO.. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST BXCLUSIYE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 











: INCORPORATED 


+ (Pjonntacturere of 
Rice=Macy 


AND 


Schaeffer 


Zo, 268 Wha bash Avenue, 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


+ eee eee 


Pianos, 
‘Chicago. . . 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chieag, I. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world, Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


The Live Dealer at present is interested 


CAMPAIGN 
LEADERS #@% 


in Musical Supplies for the Campaign, and 





will do well to consult us regarding Brass 
Band Outfits, Fife and Drum Corps Outfits, 
Brass Band Music, Glee Club Music, Cam- 
paign Novelties, Vocophones, and EVERY- 





.DEALERS.. THING necessary to the complete equip- 
ment of Campaign Clubs and Kindred Organizations, 


| (The Lyon & Healy Factories Produce Annually over 100,000 
Musical Instruments.) 

| 

| 

| 


STATE & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF MUSICAL GOODS. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 


SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&e., &. 
Send for 7 Sooner 








Whotesate | als List. 
40& 42N.1 N, Union St, 
CHICAGO. 


Room 81, 
529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


THE UNSURPASSED 











SMITH & BARNES PLANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


FACTORY: 
151 Superior street, MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 
OCEZICAGO. Which received the first prize at the Paris 


Exposition in 1889. 
SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 





AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








306 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 





130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 











126- 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


MAHOGANY, a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 








the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 


We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 9 97° Sse tatcovet in 


Foot East roth Street. New York. 


| YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts. 
| OFFICE: bik ae E. 11th St., ‘t NEW YORK. 


Black & Keffer THE COLBY PIANO CO0., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


* PIANOS. x GRAND 4nD UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
” ten Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 
4 2 YEARS’ ENMRPEHERIENCE. CHICAGO: 327-320 WABASH AVENUE. 


Black & Keffer Piano Co Factory under personal TEE JUIAUS N. BROWN CO. WESTERN ACENTS. 
“9 


511-513 East 137th St., New York. Mr. Pome tin EHL. POLLOCK & CK. 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WAN DER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 








% r 
DU COULD ELL 











Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BROQO., 


ole Agents for the United | ’ , , 
States and Canada. f 26 Warren St., New York, 










‘an l 
Brapsury Music Hatt, CHICAGO, ILL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANUFACTORY, 
290 & 202 Fulton St., 210 State Street, | 1171 Brz004 wOz. 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. i * inh BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MG GRAND), SQUARE: & URRIGHI VAs a 
ts PHANG FORTE ACTION, Det 


ANS('131 to 147 BROADWAY, 












oe eae NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


4 
[Ma RAILROAD. “Gl 











- a ° Cambridgeport Mass. ™ hin 
7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT .THE HIGHEST. THE KRELL PIANO CO. 
E,D.SEABURY, [J\VENPORT & TREACY, GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
a sow oaadai Piano Plates ————— 


Piao HaMMES, Psawo wanowane 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NNW YORK. 


LUDWIG & 60. 












N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 










MUSIC, 
oy % 

> Export Factory > 
MUSIC WORKS. * 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music, 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 






BLASIUS &SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-itOSs-ttlS CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 









EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Diustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 






BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. 8. STONE 


__ MANUFACTURERS OF Piano C ) 
Upright Piano Actions, ann rue sme. 102-704East |48th Street 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. ERVING, MASS. | NEW YORK. 











FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begeret 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
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The Lawrence & Son Piano Company. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





BOUT the middle of last August it was 

noticed in Tue Musica Courter that the Lawrence & 

Son Piano Company, of Boston, would remove their plant to 

Marietta, Ohio, as they had purchased most advantageously 

in that place a factory site with buildings and land, and 
would as quickly as possible take possession of it. 

Marietta is only 26 hours’ ride from Boston, but by the 
most direct route necessitates traveling through sections 
of eleven States and the District of Columbia in order to 
reach there, it being situated in the lower part of Ohio, 
near the West Virginia line. 

The city is of historical importance, in that it is the 
oldest west of the Allegheny Mountains, and was selected 
by a band of Revolutionary veterans who, with their fami- 
lies, took advantage of a special act of the Continental 
Congress, assembled in New York city in 1778, granting to 
survivors of the war homesteads in what was known as the 
Northwest Territory, Ohio being included with other States 
in making up this Territory. 

Sailing down the Ohio River these pioneers camped for 
the night at the junction of what are now the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers, and were so pleased with the general 
condition and beauty of the country that they decided to 
travel no further, but make that their home, and Marietta 
was founded directly at the conflux of the two rivers. 

Among these pioneers was a son of General Israel Putnam, 
of Revolutionary fame, who with the others desired a home 
and the possibilities of a fortune in the Western country. 
His son, a gentleman some 80 odd years of age, still living 
on a comfortable farm very near Marietta, became interest- 
ed many years ago in the manufacture of wooden pails 





and, a company being formed, extensive buildings were | 


put up and preparations made for a large product. 

The business was continued successfully until the pine 
lumber of Pennsylvania was exhausted by the draught of 
this with many other industries, dependent on the western 
part of that State for their supply of this particular wood; 
and as it was found impossible to obtain the supply from 
Michigan, the most available State to turn to, and compete 
with the Michigan manufacturers in producing this wooden 
ware, the entire plant, consisting of 5 acres of ground 
and large and convenient buildings, went into disuse some 
10 years ago and remained idle until it was taken posses- 
sion of by the Lawrence & Son Piano Company, about Sep- 
tember 1 last. 

To give some idea of the extent of the buildings they 
may be described as consisting of one 104x40, one 68x34 
and a third 115x32, all brick and four stories high. These, 
with nine brick dry houses having a capacity of 20,000 feet 
of lumber each, and four brick warehouses, make up the 
plant, and it was bought so low that the Lawrence people 
believe that they can sell what valuable machinery was 
left in the buildings and included in the sale for fully as 
At any rate their 
investment is so slight that they think there is hardly a 
concern in the country in better shape for doing business 
than themselves, considering the expense of obtaining 


much as was paid for the entire plant. 


factory room. 

Marietta affords some other advantages as a manufactur- 
ing point to be considered. In the matter of transporta- 
tion hardly a place in the Western country is so favorably 
located; both the Muskingum and Ohio rivers are navi- 
gable, connected directly with the East, West and South and 
Southwest ; these, with three competing lines of railroad, 
give them low freight rates on in-shipments of material 
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and out-shipments of finished products. When it comes to 
a question of material, especially lumber, West Virginia, 
just across the Ohio River, furnishes in any quantity de- 
sired almost every variety needed, white wood, walnut, oak, 
ash, beech, hickory and chestnut in abundance, and hauled 
to the factory yard by the farmers, who are glad to get 50 
per cent. of the Eastern market value and deliver it. 

Another important item is coal for steam and heating 
purposes. It seems almost incredible, but the slack coal 
which is used by nearly all of the factories is laid down in 
the yard for 48 cents a ton, and the semi-bituminous coal 
has a value of only about 75 cents a ton. 

Living is very inexpensive in Marietta, and labor conse- 
quently cheap. 

A large chair factory employing some 600 hancs averages 
as a day's labor on their pay roll considerably less than $1, 
and it is a fact that application has been made to the Law- 
rence concern by scores of skilled workmen, cabinet mak- 
ers and varnishers, who were satisfied with $1 a day fora 
steady winter's job, and they said they could live on that 
in comfort, 

Something should be said regarding the Lawrence & Son 
Piano Company, which was reorganized June last in Boston, 

The original founder was Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence, who 
established the Lawrence pianos in 1879, having previ- 
ously been connected with the house of Chickering & Sons 
for nine years. 

As stated, the company was reorganized last June, taking 
in some Eastern capitalists. 

The management consists of D. W. Crosby, president ; 
T. W. Moore, vice-president ; D. P. Bosworth, treasurer ; 
T. B. Bosworth, secretary and Arthur H. Lawrence, super- 
intendent. 

D. W. Crosby, the president, is a resident of Boston, and 
has been engaged for years as a manufacturer of rubber 
goods. It is very probable that his extensive rubber 
plant will shortly be moved to Marietta. 

Mr. D. P. Bosworth, the treasurer, has been identified in 
most cases as the promoter of about every important move- 
ment made in Marietta toward itsadvancement. Aman of 
large means and thoroughly imbued with ambition for the 
growth of what is to him the brightest spot in the country, 
he is an untiring worker; and the handsome buildings and 
many improvements emanate directly from his interest in 
the city. 

Mr. Bosworth is an active worker in the Lawrence & Son 
Piano Company, and under his shrewd management the 
finances will be creditably taken care of. Mr. Arthur H. 
Lawrence will have charge of the factory, and his skill asa 
piano maker in every detail is a guarantee that the quality 
of the Lawrence pianos will never deteriorate as long as 
he has charge of the work. 

The excellent reputation which these instruments have 
acquired in Boston and vicinity will, it is hoped by the 
new concern, extend now to the West, and they fully ex- 
pect to be recognized in time as among the large piano 
manufacturers of the country, as their move to Marietta 
has opened up possibilities most important to their future 


prospects. 

N the case of the commonwealth against * * * 
] who was yesterday found guilty of assault and battery 
upon L. B. Shipman, Judge Dean gave an important de- 
cision in regard to the validity of the leases which are 
made by credit sales merchants in disposing of household 
goods, pianos, organs, sewing machines, &c. 

The judge decreed that with these leases, in case the 


Forcible Entry Not Permitted. 











payment on the goods was not made, the seller could pro- 
ceed to the house where the article in question was and 
have it removed. He could not, however, in case his in- 
gress was barred, make a forcible entry ; but in that in- 
stance his redress lay in securing writs of trover and con- 
version or a writ of replevin.—Altoona ‘ Mirror,’’ June 30, 


1892. 








“Crown” Pianos and Organs. 


The finest piano and organ now known, 

For beauty of finish, for compass and tone, 
For ornament, wear and responsive effects, 
Is conceded to be, by common consent, 
The instrument furnished by Geo. P. Bent. 


How superior it is, no artist can doubt, 

In workmanship, style and materials throughout ; 
That its merits deserve to be ‘‘ Crown’’-ed with success, 
No one, who has tried it, is loath. to confess. 

On getting the best then, if you are intent, 

You are wise if you buy one of Geo. P. Bent. 


Pumping Organs by Electricity. 
” addition to the largest reed organ in 

America, James Bellak’s Sons exhibit the only electric 
apparatus hereabouts that feeds six organs with air. A 
system of pipes, connected with large bellows, surrounds 
the room, and by merely hooking or unhooking a chain 
any one or all six of the organs may be supplied with air 
by electricity. The mammoth reed organ comes from the 
factory of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and has all the power 
and sweetness of a pipe organ, but costs one-third less,— 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Record.”’ 








Rost’s Directory. 
OW in preparation, Rost’s new directory 
for the music trade of the United States. This will 
be the most complete work of its kind ever published, par- 
ticularly valuable for next year and a necessary compen- 
dium for every manufacturer and business man engaged in 
the music industry and its varied branches. 

About 10,000 names and addresses will be found in this 
valuable and most exhaustive publication, which will make 
all previous music trade directories appear insignificant 
and trivial. 

Advertising in Rost’s new directory will prove remunera- 
tive in view of the large edition and the permanency of 
the volume. For advertising rates address O. Hauter, 116 
East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


—Detective McTighe arrested Charles Collin at 174 Federal street, Al- 
legheny, last Thursday on a warrant sent from Philadelphia, charging 
him with embezzlement. An officer, Richard Kingston, of that city, ar- 
rived in the morning, having heard Collin was here selling books. He 
alleges Collin was a collector and salesman for George C. Dearborn six 
mo: ths ago and embezzled $700 from him. Officer Kingston went East 
with the prisoner. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Materioo, ¥.¥: 


$2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 














323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x0 ORGANS, 


; Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


CENT SENT BE 


ie Manufacturer 


“CROWN” 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is monensin 


Pianos and Organs. 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen, 
you want position, send your address, on postal, tell what you 


0 references. 
Guo F. MENT, $23 to 853 Canal BesChiengo, HI, (Rstab, 1870). 


CHICAGO. 





0. 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


ae 











<a manner ante enemy 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRkFz. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MAD e 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., sstsctutus ocae;rano on 57 


* This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. St rauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and G sermany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MItLitER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pr ASN CXS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


@Send tor Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE, 


WISSNER 
W ( IIL UF yt MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., PT ‘ a 8) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. IANOS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EK. SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





















|The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 


SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leadi ing — 


throughout the wo = Send fu’ 

New iilus trated and Des caneties 

Cueee CSUs ae wanat ed Old Violins 

repaired and restored. Artist Bows 

and Cases Vurest Italian Solo 

Strings. The Albe rt “G'’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E. J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 








9° | I Ae: VEN 0 Ey, 








95: FIFTH AVES NEW [EMEESTER 
KROEGE R 


wy ~PDANOS- 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 





THE 








Facrory anp Warrrcoms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
St. Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RE; Chicago Heights on Hast TU. RR, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. nak FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
‘ 





Factories: 
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ne wo MOM VTARTIN GUITARS Ha taunt 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P, COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it eaeccscenty to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


United States, but also in Europe. 





Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 fo 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 











UNEXCELLED IN — 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


Aod Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Between aod and aad Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND. ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St, New York. 











53000 


OPULAR 


“EASE & 


ANOS. __Wwilll (ier 


freed 





KBE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
P ol reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NaVVT TORz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station; 
EsSsEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYTON, CONN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
Made a specialty by many dealers. { 


while playing. 
octave organ. 
ADDRESS 





H. LEHR & C0., easton, pa. 











M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert ;Agja 


ORGANS vil 


itl mn 


inne 
A SPECIALTY. he 


HAGERSTOWN, DD. Eo 











Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY, 











ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 











Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 





(Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ¢ Sawed Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Grae PIANO ACTION CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments. 


oni Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 

















a MANUFACTURER, © 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
At ’ +f Pianos bese our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
action frame. cant ta one plece, passnted May, f07r, and Basch. 1676. whieh bas 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
A the people all the time, but you cannot fooi all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 
WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 
§ 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


Jarvine & Son, [SAAC | COLE & SON BROWN & PATTERSON, 














ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 9 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's Ch. And Importers of 
iY. 4: St. Paul's M E. Ch 


ch Vy Fifth Avenue Pres’ 
a Brooklyn Taber- ’ 
oN ‘Bir 


st Presbyterian 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | §96 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburg! 
RC. Cathedrie NEW YORK. 


aces, SYMPHONIONS, soxes 
gy Web FANS. 1 BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 














MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 
with changeable Steel Plates, by means 





| of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system. 
The Steel Plates represent a tune each, The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there- 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 
stronger and simpler than ever made before 





eae Raeloleds 
[is ca PIANO | 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 








New Tunes are Constantly Added. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIAN PIANOS. ee eve veces comes 
Hustrated Catalogue and Priee IAst on Application, T. F. RRAEMER & Co., 
JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. |pitisi: Mmm = 


Grand, Square and Upright. g i laa yap lar : 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF FVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dammts & Co.), NEW YORK. 




















= Tar iornafion & 9 sddress 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


= MIOLIN- TANT CARES BTA 
OF BOWS. E ASES.& ITALIAN STRINGS 
eer ork, 
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STEIN PS 4 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower onpueer Street, Portman eens ©, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE 


NEV YOoRKE-. 





BRIGGS 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., crana ana Upright Pianos, 


THERE I$ THE 
BRIGGS WITH 


warrg ( Musical Excellence, 
ag ( Artistic Design, 
soueeT( Durable Construction, )T#E Sort stop. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ARBLCE, PAT. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO,, 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





